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Chronicle 


Home News.—The week ending August 14 showed 
a sharp reversal of American opinion with regard to the 
actions of the Calles government. This was shown, for 
instance, in the Chicago Tribune in a 


The 
Mexican dispatch by John Clayton, in which he 
Situation makes the statement that “ not a clause of 


the Warren-Payne-Ross-Roa agreement [by which recog- 
nition was granted] has been fulfilled, nor has any at- 
tempt been made to live up to undertakings agreed to by 
the Mexican delegates.” More than 500 notes have been 
written by our Ambassador; every answer has been an 
evasion or a refusal. He also stated that since this agree- 
ment, thirty Americans, whose names he printed, had 
been killed in cold blood. 500 land seizures without pay- 
ment had been made. In fact, the oil, mining and land 
law questions are the important issues at stake. In this 
Mr. Clayton agreed with others who look upon the re- 
ligious question as merely a smoke screen, raised by 
Calles to conceal from Mexicans his difficulties with us 
and to make it hard for our State Department to take ac- 
tion on civil matters without being accused of doing the 
bidding of the Catholic Church. This is confirmed by 
a Washington dispatch to the New York Sun, in which 
it is stated that our agreement, preceding recognition, 
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“has been abrogated in effect.” The week also saw de- 
nials of the sensational statement made by the World 
that Coolidge and Calles had had a telephone conversa- 
tion and of that made by the New York Times that Mr. 
Coolidge had refused to receive the Knights of Columbus 
coming with a protest. It was stated, on August 12, 
that the President in a telegram to Mr. Flaherty had 
made it clear that the President would see him after he 
had conferred with Mr. Kellogg. 


The “good will” mission of Protestants mentioned 
under “ Mexico” was an indication of the position taken 
by Methodists and others. The apparent reason for this 
sympathy is contained in an interview 


Who is : - : 
Behind with José Vasconcelos, published in El 
Calles? Dictémen of Vera Cruz. Mr. Vascon- 


celos was Minister of Education under Obregon, and he 
declared flatly that public education in Mexico is com- 
pletely in the hands of North American Protestants. The 
American Federation of Labor, known to be friendly to 
the Mexican Federation—the power behind Calles—dis- 
claimed, on August 11, responsibility for that federation’s 
actions. President Green “deplored” the present situa- 
tion. He denied he had given approval or support to it 
in its policy. In spite of clear indications to the contrary, 
he declared the matter to be one which solely concerns 
the Mexican people. It was not probable that, in view 
of the known fact that the American Federation of Labor 
had a delegate in the convention which adopted the Con- 
stitution of 1917, this declaration of neutrality would be 
acceptable to the followers of Mr. Green. The Rome, 
Italy, Tribuna, a non-Catholic paper, on August 12, de- 
clared that international Freemasonry is responsible for 
the religious persecution in Mexico. It added: “ Interna- 
tional Freemasonry has achieved an integral application 
of its program in Mexico.” 


Bulgaria.—The continuance of comitadji border raids 
brought a joint protest from the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Jugoslavia, Greece and Rumania. While the 
substance of the note was withheld from 
the press it was understood that it was 
not an ultimatum. The Government has 
denied that it lent support to the irregulars. On the 


Crisis Over 
Border Raids 


contrary it maintains that it is doing everything possible 


to compel the “ Macedonian revolutionaries”’ to cease 
activities likely to create hostility between Bulgaria and 
her neighbors. King Boris was still touring the Contin- 
ent, accompanied by his sister Princess Eudoxia. 
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Canada.—Geo.ge H. Boivin, Minister of Customs 
when the Liberal Government of Mackenzie King re- 
sigued last June, died in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadel- 
mesenes phia, after an operation for appendicitis. 
Customs Minister Mr. Boivin, accompanied by his wife and 
Dead three children, had come to Philadelphia 
as Supreme Director of the Canadian Knights of Colum- 
bus to attend the convention there assembled. For several 
years he had been a prominent figure in the public and 
political life of Canada. Mr. Boivin was born in Grandby, 
Quebec, on December 26, 1882. Educated at Grandby 
Academy, St. Joseph’s Academy, Grandby, Monnoir Col- 
lege, and Laval University, he was graduated from Laval 
in 1902. In 1907 he was admitted to the Quebec bar. 
That same year he was appointed Crown Prosecutor for 
the district of Bedford. In 1918 he became King’s Coun- 
sel. On three occasions, 1911, 1917, and 1921, he was 
elected to the House of Commons for Shefford, and from 
1918 to 1921 was Deputy Speaker. Last October Mr. 
Boivin became Minister of Customs succeeding Jacques 
Bureau, and it was while holding this portfolio that he 
was the center of many a stormy debate on the reported 
scandals in the Customs Department. He was a staunch 
Catholic. 


China.—Desperate fighting was reported in the vicin- 
ity of Nankou Pass where the Shantung and Fengtien al- 
lies had concentrated a great array of heavy artillery for 
the purpose of demolishing the outlying 


New 
Battle Kuominchun defenses. The new outbreak 
Rages caused considerable disquiet in Peking as 


many of the inhabitants fear the-Kuominchuns would 
drive back the allies. Wu Pei Fu however held optimis- 
tically that the policy of unifying China by military ac- 
tion would soon end successfully. At least he so repre- 
sented himself to a correspondent of the New York Sun 
who interviewed him at his headquarters west of Peking. 


Colombia.—On August 7 Doctor Miguel Abadia 
Mendex was installed as President of Colombia, to suc- 
ceed Senator Ignacio Rengifo who now becomes Minister 
of War. Doctor Mendez possesses the 
distinction of being the only President of 
Colombia ever elected by a unanimous 
vote. Immediately after his inauguration members of 
the Conservative Cabinet were announced. President 
Mendez, who is fifty-nine years of age, has had a brilliant 
legal and pdlitical career and is professor of Law at the 
University of Bogota. Minister of Finance at the age of 
twenty-six, he has been Minister of Education, Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs and Secretary of State. As he has 
always encouraged and promoted trade with the United 
States his nomination is favorably regarded in Washing- 
ton. Sefior Urquidi, Mexican Ambassador to Colombia 
took umbrage at Senator Rengifo’s speech at the inau- 
guration ceremonies, in which the speaker sharply criti- 
cized the Mexican Government's religious policy. After 
referring to the fact that some Latin-American republics 
are “disgracefully persecuting religious communities ” 


President 
Mendez 
Installed 
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Senator Rengifo said: 

It is with a feeling of honor and just pride for us in these 
moments when some Latin-American republics are disgracefully 
persecuting religious communities, exiling Bishops and congre- 
gations and women dedicated to benefactions and closing Catholic 
churches, that our Government respects the churches with their 
independence and rights, as an integral part of the nation, 
Ambassador Uquidi said he would refrain from directly 
replying to Rengifo’s charges but considered the incident 
of sufficient moment to place the matter in the hands of his 
Government. 


Czechoslovakia.—A recent legal enactment provided 
for an increase in the salaries of the clergy of all recog- 
nized denominations to the extent of about 37,500,000 
The crowns. Clerical pay was a recognized 
Congrua item of the budget in ancient Austria and 
bint continued as such in present Czechoslo- 
vakia. As far as the Catholic Church is concerned its 
juridical basis is the so-called “ Religious Fund,” cre- 
ated, when the State took over religious property, to guar- 
antee the clergy a decent income when their perquisites 
were too low. The administration of the fund has been 
avowedly bad and to cover its depletion the general taxes 
have been drawn upon. In addition the Government rec- 
ognizes that the clergy act as registrars of births, mar- 
riages, deaths, etc., and that for this they are entitled to 
some recompense. So far they have been receiving about 
70,000,000 crowns a year, about eighty one per cent going 
to the Catholic clergy. The late increase was dictated by 
purely humanitarian motives because economic conditions 
had made the incomes of many of the lower Catholic clergy 
quite insufficient. Of the new total of about 107,500,000 
crowns seventy-eight per cent goes to the Catholic 
clergy, since ministers having families to provide for re- 
ceive preferential treatment. The Socialists and Com- 
munists proved strong opponents of the new bill notwith- 
standing its need as a humanitarian measure and the fact 
that economically, as the Minister of Finance himself 
declared, it was of small moment. Merely to entrust the 
registration, which the clergy does, to Government regis- 
trars would be more expensive. 


France.—After having been approved by a generous 
majority in both the Chamber and Senate, the second item 
in the financial reform program of Premier Poincaré was 
made a law. Both houses, meeting at 
Versailles in the first National Assembly 
that has been held in nearly fifty years, 
incorporated the measure in the Constitution of the Third 
Republic, approved there in 1875, and amended only twice 
in the interim. Despite disorderly opposition by the Com- 
munist and Socialist elements, a vote of 671 to 144 was 
given the action, which is considered an important step 
forward in the process of rehabilitation, guaranteeing, as 


Premier’s 
Measures 
Approved 


it does, all debtors of the State against loss of their lend- 


ings. The new law provides for the creation of a sink- 
ing fund for dealing with short-term bonds, to be pro- 
vided by income from the tobacco monopoly, succession 
and other taxes. 
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It had been predicted that M. Poincaré would urge the 
Assembly to clear up the foreign debt action by ratifying 
the Franco-American and Franco-British agreements, 
but this step was postponed to the Fall. 


Debt 
Ratifications Following the Versailles meeting, the 
Postponed Senate and Chamber adjourned for the 


summer vacation, after having entrusted the Government 
with the work of definitely curtailing the cost of living, 
and of continuing precautions against undue profiteering. 
Provided the franc’s exchange value does not again de- 
cline, the taxes voted during the last three weeks of the 
session will render possible an easy balancing of next 
year’s budget. , 


The open letter of ex-Premier Clemenceau, addressed 
to President Coolidge, urging him to forego “a money 
peace,” which was made public in the Paris press, Au- 
Cis eda gust 8, occasioned varied criticism. While 
Letter it was pointed out that, despite the wri- 
Criticised ter’s prominence, the letter had no offi- 
cial significance, M. Clemenceau’s remarks were consid- 
ered by many as an echo of popular French sentiment. 
Among those who were of contrary opinion was the editor 
of the Matin, who branded the communication as “a 
violent accusation against America and the American peo- 
ple,” and maintained that the Premier who negotiated the 
Versailles Treaty precipitated the difficulties under which 
France is laboring, and is therefore not qualified to treat 
the subject about which he wrote. 


Associated Press dispatches carried an unconfirmed re- 
port of the signing of a treaty of amity between Rumania 
and France. The treaty is assumed to be equivalent to 
pe the alliances between France and Poland 
With and France and Czechoslovakia and will 
Rumania call for mutual defense cooperation in 
economic as well as political matters. A similar treaty 
between France and Jugoslavia has been already initiated, 
and will probably soon be signed completing the alliance 
of France with all the countries of the little entente. Sig- 
natures were also affixed to a temporary commercial 
treaty with Germany, mutually favorable in its makeup, 
which became effective on August 20, and covers almost 
the full range of trade between the two countries. The 
accord provides for renewal every six months until sta- 
bilized conditions in France shall permit of a permanent 
agreement. 


Germany.—The seventh anniversary of the adoption 
of the Republican Constitution was elaborately celebrated 
on August 11. There were exercises at noon in the Reich- 
stag under the auspices of the Federal 
Government, patriotic programs during 
the day in the schools and in the evening 
a monster celebration at the State Musical Institute ar- 
ranged by the Prussian State Government. The chief 
feature of the Reichstag exercises was the speech of 
Chancellor Marx who stated that it was a good omen for 
Germany’s future that, despite political differences, the 
conviction was gaining ground that the Weimar Repub- 


Constitution 
Day 
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lican Constitution was a platform whereon the building 
of the Fatherland alone could be achieved. All the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet returned to Berlin from their vaca- 
tions to take part in the ceremony. President Von Hin- 
denburg had postponed his summer outing for the express 
purpose of attending and testifying his loyalty to the 
Constitution. As a prelude to the celebration he enter- 
tained the diplomatic corps, high state and municipal 
officials and leaders in the financial and industrial world 
at a garden party. Among congratulations received by 
the Government was a cordial cable from President Cool- 
idge extending the good wishes of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the continued prosperity of Germany. 


Great Britain—The miners’ controversy continued to 
hold the center of the economic and industrial stage. 
After a fourteen-week deadlock the outlook for an early 
settlement of difficulties was not any 
Deadlock more promising. By a vote of 367,650 
Continued to 333,036 the miners refused to accept 
the project of the church leaders of England whose plan 
even the leaders of the miners had recommended. Feder- 
ation officials are now at a loss regarding what steps may 
be taken to alleviate the situation. Meanwhile the dele- 
gation of trades-unionists from England opened their 
campaign in America to obtain $1,000,000 for relief work. 
Their initial meetings were encouraging and after a con- 
ference with officials of the A. F. of L. it was announced 
that President Green had pledged the aid of the Federation 
to their campaign. 


Miners 


Greece.—An attempt was made on the life of President 
Pangalos on August 8 at Spetsai by an apparently de- 
mented merchant named Antonopoulos. When arrested 

he confessed his crime. He will be tried 
penne my by court-martial. Government officials 

characterized the incident as devoid of 
any political significance and it was thought that he had 
no confederates. Antonopoulos is supposed to be the 
same individual who some eight years ago shot the chief 
of police of Xylokastron whence he comes. 


Iraq.—Dispatches from Bagdad on August 10 an- 
nounced that the Premier of Iraq, Sir Abdul Muhsin 
Begal Sadun, had been attacked as he was entering his 
office by a dismissed customs’ clerk. 
Fortunately he was not mortally 
wounded though his cheek, forehead 
and right arm were slashed. Attendants on the Premier 
would probably have shot the assailant had not Sir 
Muhsin intervened. He was arrested and held for trial. 


Premier 
Wounded 


Italy—The visit of Andrew W. Mellon, American 
Secretary of the Treasury, to both Premier Mussolini 
and Count Volpi, during his recent sojourn in Rome 
gave rise to persistent press reports. of 
official conversations regarding political 
and financial matters. These Mr. Mellon 


emphatically denied through the Associated Press. He 


Mellon 
in 
Rome , 
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insisted that his visits were of a purely social nature. 
Both Mussolini and Volpi showed themselves most cordial 
and the Italian newspapers and journals took occasion 
from Mr. Mellon’s stay in the capital to comment on 
what they termed the fairness of the Italian-Atmerican 
debt settlement. 


On August 6 at Racconigi Castle a son was born to 
Princess Mafalda, wife of Prince Philip of Hesse and 
second daughter of the King and Queen. His father is 
the nephew of the former German 
emperor. Two days later he was bap- 
tized with the name Maurice Frederick 
Charles Emanuel Humbert. The royal chaplain per- 
formed the ceremony in the presence of the King and 
Queen and members of the court and in the same room 
in which his parents were married last September. 
Princess Giovanna, third daughter of the royal house 
was godmother; Crown Prince Humbert was godfather. 


Royal 
Family 
Increased 


On August 10 Premier Mussolini and Mountar Suad 
Bey, Turkish Ambassador to Italy, signed a judicial 
treaty between the two countries. 


Mexico.—The second week of the religious war in 
Mexico came to a close with neither side showing any 
signs of yielding. The Church still maintained its position 
that the first preliminary to any friendly 
dealing with Calles must be the revoca- 
tion of his anti-religious decrees of July 
2. Meanwhile, both sides were fighting out the issue in 
the press of the world. Thus, on August 9, the New 
York Times published a complete reply by Bishop Diaz 
to a previous statement of the President, and on August 
10 the New York World printed an exclusive statement 
to the people of the United States by Archbishop Mora 
y del Rio. In this splendid proclamation, the Arch- 
bishop covered every disputed point in a manner especially 
calculated to win American assent. He made it clear 
once more that the Church is merely waging a war of 
defense not only of religion but of civilization below 
and above the Rio Grande. He concluded: 

These have been the tactics of all persecutors since the Roman 
emperors—to throw the blame on the persecuted for imaginary 
crimes in order to divert from themselves the reprobation and 
indignation which such tyrannical proceedings cause in generous 
hearts. 


Deadlock 


The Amerjcan press began at last to print the accounts 
of outrages against person and property which have 
all along accompanied the campaign of Calles. Following 
closely Soviet procedure in Russia, he 
began by an inventory of all church 
goods, personal and real. There imme- 
diately followed. confiscation of all such goods. Then 
came the usual accusations of hiding property. Property 
confiscated includes not only diocesan property, but also 
all personal property owned privately by priests and 
bishops, even though inherited or acquired by gift. Then 
came news of shootings, especially in the State of 
Michoacan, in which Archbishop Ruiz reported that two 


Outrages 
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priests and about thirty Catholic laymen had been executed 
on August 1 and 2. 


A so-called “ good will” mission of Protestants from 
this country left Mexico on August 10, after having 
issued a statement approving the irreligious acts of 
Calles and issuing many unprovable 
calumnies against the Catholics. This 
mission, according to the New York 
World, was arranged by the notorious Roberto Haber- 
mann, a Rumanian Jew and _ well-known radical. 
The “good will” in their title apparently was reserved 
for the enemies of religion. 


“Good Will” 
Mission 


Dispatches from Mexico related that Calles intended 
to submit the religious question to the next Congress, 
meeting in September. It was, however, pointed out by 
the New York Times’ special correspon- 
dent that this congress is merely a hand- 
picked group of friends of Calles, and 
that no relief could be expected along these lines. In 
spite of representation to the contrary, it was clear that 
Catholics would not accept such a promise as a basis 
of reconciliation. Mexican people were heartened by 
many expressions of sympathy and solidarity from their 
Catholic brethren abroad. Thus Catholics in Colombia, 
Chile, Peru and Spain had already expressed admiration 
for them and condemnation of Calles. 


The 
Next 
Congress 


Rome.—A new scale of wages for Vatican officials 
and employes drawn up by a special commission of car- 
dinals has been approved by Pope Pius. As a result 
salaries paid laborers by the Holy See 


Employes . : 
Salaries will be brought to a figure equaling five 
Raised times that received before the War. It 


is estimated that the new wage scale will increase the 
Vatican budget by between two and three million lire. 
The Holy Father has also expressed a desire that begin- 
ning in October the working day of the Vatican employes 
be increased to five or six hours. At present it seldom 
amounts to more than three hours of actual toil. 





For some years, as our readers are aware, 
Czechoslovakia, like Mexico, has been one of 
the frontiers on which the Church has been 
fighting the struggle of freedom. Lately there 
has been a change. Annie Christitch, acting 
as correspondent of America, describes the 
change, after an interview with President 
Masaryk. 

Krishnamurti has been heralded in our press 
as a new Messias. Next week the Rev. A. F. 
Lopez, a Catholic priest visiting this country, 
and a neighbor of the protegé of the theoso- 
phist Annie Besant, will tell something about 
this young man. 

Mexico will also receive treatment at the 
hand of W. I. Lonergan, in “Is there a Re- 
ligious Persecution in Mexico?” 
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The Mercier of Mexico 


EN years ago the world rang with plaudits at the 
name of Mercier of Malines. Now that the bit- 
terness inseparable from the clash of arms has died away, 
it may be said that even in the Germany of the war period 
there were many to pay tribute to the courage of the great 
Cardinal and intrepid citizen who stood forth without 
fear to defend the rights of his beleaguered countrymen. 

In the City of Mexico there is a prelate whose patriot- 
ism ranks him with Mercier and with all heroes who have 
dared to speak the truth undismayed in the face of ty- 
rants. “A frail, ascetic, gentle old man, all spirituality,” 
as the New York World describes him, the Most Rev. 
José Mora y del Rio, Archbishop of the City of Mexico, 
shines out, as white against black, in contrast with the 
brutal greed and tyranny of Calles and his gang of con- 
spirators. Only his mortal tenement is frail. Love 
of justice and hatred of oppression have made his 
spirit invincible. He has known exile from his native 
land, and has lived to see religion, education, and the 
rights of his countrymen outraged in the name of “ pro- 
gress” and “ liberty.” But the years that have laid their 
burden upon him cannot quench his undaunted spirit, nor 
all the force that passion can marshal and hypocrisy in- 
flame, stop him. As Mercier in Belgium ten years ago, 
he is the one great figure in the world today that stands 
with Peter’s Successor to vindicate against the assaults 
of tyranny and despotism the rights wherewith man has 
been clothed by his Creator. 

For publishing the Archbishop’s superb letter in its 
issue of August 10, the New York World has won the 
gratitude of all men who will not admit that might makes 
right or concede that honor, truth, justice, and man’s most 
sacred rights must be thrown aside at the bidding of 
armed force. One cannot help feeling ashamed of this 
Government which after*refusing to recognize Russia 
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on the ground that such action would imply general ap- 
proval of the principles of the Soviet, did not hesitate to 
aid by every means in its power radical factions which 
are crushing liberty in Mexico. If the voice of the 
heroic Archbishop of Mexico City cannot recall us to a 
sense of our obligation to foster liberty and concord, may 
it at least teach us the danger of encouraging anarchy of 
the worst type at our very doors. 


Justice Beyond the Rio Grande 


AST week Mr. Arturo M. Elias, Mexican Consul 

General in New York, issued a reply to the Hon. 
Alfred J. Talley, President of the Association for the 
Protection of Religious Rights in Mexico. It is to be 
hoped that the American press will give it the widest pos- 
sible circulation. No stronger proof could be found that 
the radical groups in Mexico are determined to destroy 
human rights in that country, and, as far as they can, in 
every country. 

For Mr. Elias asserts that “not a single article in the 
Mexican Constitution interferes in the slightest degree 
with the liberty of any priest or minister in the exercise of 
his calling.” With incredible effrontery he adds “ The 
Mexican Government has in recent years given so many 
evidences of its progressive spirit and love of justice that 
there is no need of defending it to the freedom-loving 
people of the United States.” 

The Mexican Government’s love of justice is exempli- 
fied by its theft of all church property in Mexico. That 
the Government does not interfere in the slightest degree 
with any minister’s exercise of his calling is proved to 
the hilt by the fact that he is not allowed to officiate in 
any church unless by signed statement he admits that the 
Government owns the church which it has stolen. 

Therefore no Catholic priest in Mexico can offer the 
Holy Sacrifice, preach, or administer the Sacraments in 
any church in Mexico unless he signs a statement which 
he knows to be a lie. 

Right and wrong are not a question of boundary lines. 
Love of justice and a spirit of progress are the same in 
the United States as in Mexico. If the State of New 
York were to declare the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine State property and to assure Bishop Manning that he 
would be permitted to officiate therein on condition that 
he acquiesced in the theft, we should have an exact paral- 
lel to what is now happening in Mexico. Suppose, further, 
that the State were to close the school attached to the 
Cathedral on the ground that its pupils were taught the 
precepts of religion and morality. Suppose that it were to 
declare Bishop Manning incapable of inheriting or holding 
property for charitable or religious purposes. Suppose, 
finally, that it were to deprive him of the right to trial 


by jury in case of his protest against these alleged laws. 


Neither Bishop Manning, nor any man of common 
sense, would view this program as an indication of “ love of 
justice and a progressive spirit,” or admit that it. did 
“ not interfere in the slightest ” with the liberty of Bishop 
Manning “ in the exercise of his calling.” 
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But Mr. Elias overlooked the’ catalogue in which Mr. 
John Clayton, after an investigation in the field, lists 
other instances of Mexico’s “love of justice” and “ pro- 
gressive spirit.” In Mexico, Mr. Clayton writes in the 
Chicago Tribune for August 9, he finds “brutality in 
government, failure to fulfill agreements, disregard of the 
rights of American citizens, and failure to grant adequate 
protection of American lives.” The Obregon-Calles junta, 
he observes, was saved from overthrow by the United 
States which supplied arms and the munitions of war, yet, 
since going to Mexico, Ambassador Sheffield has writ- 
ten the Government more than five hundred notes call- 
ing attention to its disregard of obligations. It was the 
Warren-Payne agreement which brought recognition to 
the Obregon-Calles faction, and since the signatures were 
affixed more than thirty Americans have been killed in 
cold blood. In one case alone has punishment followed 
and it was a sentence of twenty years. Approximately 
five hundred land-seizures in defiance of the Warren- 
Payne agreement have occurred and no redress can be 
obtained from the Mexican Government. ‘“‘ General Cal- 
les,” writes Mr. Clayton, “ rules Mexico at the point of a 
gun. He is responsible to no one. He does what he 
pleases. His elections are pronounced travesties.” In 
Mr. Clayton’s opinion, the chief issue between Mexico 
and the United States is not any religious question, but 
“the utter failure of the Mexican Government to live up 
to its agreements and to protect American rights.” 

Yes, as Messrs. Elias and Calles view the case, the 
Mexican Government has proved by many instances its 
love of justice and its progressive spirit. But then, as 
Archbishop Hanna has noted, if these men understand 
what liberty is, we Americans do not. The same may be 
said of their concept of progress and justice. 


More Rum, Romanism and Rebellion 


ISHOP Adna W. Leonard, general superintendent 
of the Methodist Church in Western New York, 
and also President of the Anti-Saloon League, offered 
his hearers at Round Lake, New York, on August 8, a 
most unpleasant mixture of politics and pseudo-religion. 
His address, comments the New York Evening Post, 
“ was a discouragingly fanatical exhibition.” As a member 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, indeed as “a 100 per cent 
Anglo-Saxon,” Bishop Leonard expressed his approval of 
President Coolidge, and then proceeded to insinuate that 
his hearers could not be loyal to their vows as members 
of the Church and vote for Senator Wadsworth. One 
gathers that the Bishop does not rank Senator Wadworth 
with the godly, but his deepest dislike is reserved for 
Catholics. “ This is a Protestant country,” he said, “ and 
will ever remain so. ... The Anglo-Saxons of this country 
will see that Latin ideals do not obtain, but that the ideals 
of Christianity shall continue.” Political office must re- 
main a Protestant perquisite, and “no Governor, be he 
nullificationist or not, can kiss a Papal ring and ever 
get within gunshot distance of the White House.” 
Probably: this last remark was intended for the burning 
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ears of Governor Smith whose chief claim to distinction 
is certainly not his Anglo-Saxon blood. He is one of 
those curious beings occasionally honored by their fellow- 
citizens wholly without reference to the land of their an- 
cestors or to their religion, but merely because they are 
able and conscientious public servants. But as Governor 
Smith has never even seen a Pope, it follows that he has 
never kissed a Papal ring. There is, then, some hope for 
him, although he is not an Anglo-Saxon, provided that 
he keeps clear, as the pious old lady said, of the Pope 
in the Vacuum. 

It is difficult to take much of what Bishop Leonard 
said seriously, but, unfortunately, the animus of his po- 
litical tirade is only too plain. This Review has not the 
slightest interest in the political fortunes of President 
Coolidge, Governor Smith, Senator Wadsworth, or any 
Jew or gentile in this country. It is deeply interested, 
however, in the preservation of the Constitution and of 
the spirit which brought that instrument into existence. 
The Sixth Article of the Constitution provides that “ no 
religious Test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any Office or Public Trust under the United States,” 
while Section 1 of the Second Article contains the oath 
to be taken by the President: “I do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” Neither the letter nor the spirit of 
either of these sections is advanced and strengthened by 
religio-political tirades to the effect that this is and shall 
ever be a Protestant country, and by cheap insinuations 
that no Catholic can ever be its President. 

Catholics have nothing to ask from a Catholic in the 
White House that they would not demand from a non- 
Catholic. They are fully aware that their interests will 
be best protected, as far as these fall under the protection 
of the Federal Constitution, by a President, be he Jew, 
Catholic or Methodist, who is faithful to his oath of 
office. That is all they ask, or, rather, demand, and from 
such a President they have nothing to fear. But Catho- 
lics deeply regret that some non-Catholic leaders persist 
in mixing religion with politics, and that others seem de- 
termined to nullify the Sixth Article which forbids the 
imposition of religious tests. 


The Wraith of Federal Education 


UT of the mists which shroud Washington and 

New York in these sweltering days emerges the 
wraith of the old Federal education bill. From the 
capital the Masons of the Southern Jurisdiction send a 
newspaper clipsheet, enumerating the reasons which urge 
all good Americans to come to the aid of this gibbering 
and unsheeted ghost. The argument of the Times is 
as pessimistic as the wails of Missus Gummidge, but the 
Masons pattern more after the famous denunciation 
hurled by Huck Finn’s father at the Gov’ment, the nig- 
ger, and the pork-barrel. That disreputable old person 
held the Gov’ment to be the source of many of his woes, 
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and for the Gov’ment the Masons in their perennial com- 
plaints substitute the Catholic Church. 

It should hardly be necessary to observe that “ public 
education ” and “ the public schools ” are not interchange- 
able terms, as the Masonic editor appears to think. “ Pub- 
lic education,” since it includes the schools, colleges and 
universities conducted by private associations, is a total 
of which the public schools are only a part. Hence to 
charge that Catholics are opposed to public education, a 
customary accusation with the Southern Masons, when 
our position, correctly stated, is unalterable opposition to 
the dominance of secularism in the schools, argues either 
ignorance of the terms in use among educators, or inabil- 
ity to comprehend a very simple distinction, or unwilling- 
ness to speak the truth. 

Precisely what impulse stirred the Times to wag its 
hoary editorial head at illiteracy in the United-States does 
not appear on the surface. Surely illiteracy is among the 
least of our national perils. It has been steadily decreas- 
ing for more than fifty years, and there is no reason 
whatever to fear that it will not continue to decrease. The 
Times vaguely fears that at some unstated time in the 
uncalculated future the Federal Government will be com- 
pelled to aid the local schools by advice and presumably 
by subsidies, but admits that nothing can justify this in- 
tervention except the inability or unwillingness of some 
State to support its schools properly. 

The Times is wholly wrong. Nothing except an 
amendment to the Constitution could justify the assump- 
tion of control of the schools of any State by the Federal 
Government, for the very plain reason that under the 
Constitution this control is reserved to the several States. 
However, no one need fear that any State is either too 
poor to support its schools, or is likely to fall to that de- 
gree of want. As for the various local systems, there 
is everywhere, no doubt, room for improvement, but it 
would be absurd to assume that the Federal Government 
possesses any shortcut to educational perfection, or is bet- 
ter fitted than the State to find one. The apprehensions 
expressed by the Times are as remote as the prospect 
that Rhode Island by gradual annexations of contiguous 
territory will one day become the largest State in the 
Union. 


The Catholic School for the Catholic Child 


ELIGIOUS instruction in the schools is a subject of 
uninterrupted rather than of merely occasional inter- 
est in the United States. Within the last few months 
railway presidents, college presidents, labor union presi- 
dents, and the President of the United States have warned 
us of our duty. It is a favorite topic, of course, with 
judges on the bench and with juvenile court officials. 
These men and women, since they come into close contact 
with boys and girls, can bear unprejudiced testimony to 
the unhappy presence in modern life of influences that 
can be counteracted only by religion. 
And yet, as Mark Twain once said of the weather, while 
everybody complains of the school which bars religion 
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and morality, no one does anything to supplant it by a bet- 
ter. There are exceptions, it is true. The Episcopalians 
maintain primary schools in some parts of the country, 
and in others the Lutherans have institutions sufficiently 
strong and numerous to constitute a system. In a few 
cities the Jews are making heroic efforts to strengthen the 
existing schools and to open new establishments. But 
there the catalogue comes to a melancholy end. With all 
the good will in the world these religious teachers are not 
making their influence felt in that very practical form 
which issues in imitation. It is doubtful if all their in- 
stitutions combined reach as many as a million boys and 
girls. One handicap is lack of financial resources, while 
another is an undefined, and perhaps unacknowledged, 
feeling that the private school is at variance with the 
best traditions of the country—-a very curious delusion for 
which Professor Sharp of Boston promotes with a perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause. 

The truth, of course, is that the first schools of the 
Colonies were religious schools, and that the system for 
which some would vindicate the exclusive title of “ Amer- 
ican” did not come into existence until many years after 
the foundation of the Republic. It is also a fact attested 
by history that the Fathers of the Republic held the re- 
ligious school to be of prime importance, and expressed 
their sense of its value to the country in such documents 
as the Northwest Ordinance and the Farewell Address. 
But apart from this testimony, the experience of eighty 
years suffices to show that we cannot look for a God- 
fearing, law-abiding gtneration, in the absence of schools 
to vindicate the rights of God over man, and to teach 
man’s duty to obey God’s will, whether manifested in just 
laws passed by the State, or made known to the indivi- 
dual by the promptings of a well-informed conscience. 
It is the increasingly clear realization of this experience 
which is prompting many thoughtful Americans to ask for 
the return of the religious school. Without reference to 
their religious connections they view it as a practical neces- 
sity. After eighty years the failure of the secular system 
is apparent. It must make way for a system that is both 
religious and, in the best sense, genuinely American. 

But we fear that the adoption by the State of the 
system which makes religion the soul of the entire aca- 
demic education, is not at hand, or nearly at hand. Ke- 
ligious prejudice together with a rank misunderstanding 
of the purpose of certain ‘constitutional inhibitions, for- 
bids indulgence in the hope. Still, each new realization 
of the need of religious schools brings us nearer to the 
plan of education which rests on the firm basis of religion 
and of our most precious traditions as a people. In the 
meantime our Catholic fathers and mothers may thank 
God that they have at their disposal the school which con- 
stitutes their most powerful aid in fulfilling their duty 
to their children. It would indeed be a sad commentary 
upon both their Faith and their common-sense were they 
to patronize the school banned by so many religious- 
minded and patriotic non-Catholics as well as by the law 
of the Church. Their duty is plain, while the advantages 
offered them by the Catholic school are unparalleled. 
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A Legend of Saint Colmcille 


CATHAL O’ByRNE 


compiled and written in the Gaelic language by 
Manus O’Donnell of Donegal in the year 1532, J 
came across this refreshing morsel of legend. 

In Gartan, in Donegal, was born Colmcille, the Dove of 
the Church, and on a time, so runs the story, that the 
Saint was coming from that place, past the eastern end of 
Loch Bethach, he saw a certain man, Crimthan O’Coin- 
nennta, running past him. 

“Lo, the youth runneth toward the sod of his death” 
said Colmcille, “and do ye seize him, and suffer him not 
to reach that sod.” 

Forthwith the household of Colmcille laid hold on the 
youth, and suffered him not to proceed. Anon they be- 
held the sod running toward them; and it came under the 
feet of the youth; and no sooner came it thereunder than 
he died. 

Then said Colmcille “ Wit ye well, O Folk” saith he 
“God hath shown this sight as an ensample to signify that 
it is not possible for him that, hatlf taken on him the body 
of man to avoid the sod of death. And wit ye well” 
saith Colmcille “ There be three sods that none may es- 
cape—the sod of his birth, the sod of his death and the 
sod of his burying.” 

And the Saint spake this little poem, which I have put 
into English so that you may understand it. 


B ‘comvited through the life of Saint Colmcille, 


THe THREE Roaps or Lire 


You may win your way to the ends of the earth, 

You may nest each night on a different sod, 

And the roads you'll reach from the hour of your birth 
Are the highways that lead to God. 


Three roads you must reach, or ere you drew breath, 
Whether you sorrow or whether you sing, 

The road of your birth and the road of your death, 
And the road of your burying. 


And thereafter did Colmcille pray to God to restore the 
youth to l#fe, so that he might do penance for his sins and 
be a good servant to God and to himself from that time. 
And what he asked was given him. And in the place 
where he did that there is a stone set to God and to 
Colmcille in sign of the miracle. 

In Gartan was born Colmcille, as has been said, and in 
Derry Ethne, that is called Cill-ma-Crenain to-day, was 
he fostered, and if he loved Gartan dearly, it was even 
more warmly the love of his heart was given to Cill-ma- 
Crenain, and heavy and sorrowful was his soul when the 
time was ripe for him to be leaving for the place of his 
fosterage. Some thoughts I have put in a poem which 





may have been the thoughts of the good Saint, as, for 
the last time, he looked back where the steep road lifted 
to the purple mountain’s shoulder, and before him lay the 
great wide ever-singing and sundering sea. 


Tue Litrte Brue LaKe or Crtt-Ma-CrenaIn 


In the heart of the hills is my heart 

I leave the sea to its lovers, 

Mine the long purple waves of the moorland 

That break in the luminous haze of the dawn 

On the green-cinctured strand, mid the wide spreading sagans 
Of the little blue-lake of Cill-ma-Crenain. 


’Tis a far memory and many a mile 

To the little blue lake of the sedges, 

But the dreams of my heart float around it and over, 

As the curlew that calls o’er its dim, quiet waters 

When the stars drown deep, and the moorhen floats darkly 
In the little grey lake of Cill-ma-Crenain. 


A great European scholar and linguist has said that the 
Celts were always quick to take an artistic hint; they 
avoid the obvious and commonplace; the half-said thing 
to them is dearest; and the truth of this saying is exem- 
plified by the following story, told by Colmcille himself, 
of how, under covenant with the Lord, Saint Padraic 
will be the judge of the men of Erin on the Day of 
Doom: 

On a time that Colmcille was in Armagh he went 
round the crosses and the cairns and the burying ground 
of Padraic to say his office and his orisons. And the dead 
were seen stark-naked save for their sarks. And St. 
Baithin, that was with Colmcille, was seized with great 
fear at that thing, and he fell to murmuring and reviling 
Padraic that such a sight should be seen in his place. 

Then waxed Colmcille wroth with Baithin and said, 
“O Baithin,” saith he, “ didst thou know as I know how 
hard it will go with Padraic for the sake of the men of 
Erin on Doomsday thou wouldst not be murmuring against 
him.” 

“ Tell me, O Colmcille,” saith Baithin, “ since thou art 
rebuking me; what signifieth that sight that hath been 
shown us?” 

“Those are the chosen household of Padraic that have 
their bodies kept through his power without corruption, 
but worldly folk see them not, by reason of the mist of sin 
that cometh atween such and them.” 

“Tell me now,” saith Baithin, “ how will it go hard 
with Padraic for the sake of the men of Erin on the day 
of Doom?” 

“ Some part thereof I will tell thee,” saith Colmcille, 
“as God suffereth me to do. Padraic shall come to 
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Clonmacnois to meet the men of Erin. Then shall he let 
strike the bell in Cruachan Aigle, that is called the Bernan 
of Padraic, that he did break upon the demons when he 
banished them from the Reek. And the men and women 
of Erin shall come at the sound of that bell, and great is 
the honor to Ciaran that in his place those multitudes 
shall assemble. Great also shall be my following in that 
day, Baithin,” saith Colmcille, “ for the forefront of my 
host shall be in Clonmacnois and its rear in Dun Cuillin 
in Alba. Lucky is he that shall be a follower of Padraic 
on that day, and woe to him that shall not. And well for 
him which in that time may boast to Padraic of service 
done him touching the. keeping of his feast day solemnly 
and with prayer, and with almsdeeds and fasting to do 
him honor; for Padraic shall be the advocate and the 
judge of all men of Erin in the Day of Doom. And we 
shall all go with Padraic to Crosa Cail in Meath; and we 
shall tarry there for the last of our host. And thence 
we shall go to Martin. And Martin and Padraic shall 
go before us to Peter and Paul. And all of us shall go 
with Peter and Paul to Mount Olivet, and there Padraic 
shall tell Peter and Paul and Martin to go before him to 
Mount Sion to salute the Lord. And Padraic shall sit 
in a chair of gold above the men of Erin on that moun- 
tain. And he shall send Ailbe of Emly of the Yew Tree 
with seven bishops to Christ on Mount Sion, to learn 
what He hath to say to Padraic and his hosts. And the 
Lord shall bid Ailbe welcome and shall ask him where is 
the Lighting Flash of the Western World, and shall say 
he is long in coming to Him. 

“* He will come to Thee,’ saith Ailbe. 

“*There be many sinners and evil men with him,’ 
saith Christ. 

“* He weeneth,’ saith Ailbe, ‘that they be martyrs and 
pénitents he leadeth with him, that have been seven years 
under the waters of the sea, seeing that he had prevailed 
on Thee to send forth the ocean over Erin seven years 
before Doomsday, so that all the folk of Erin might be 
penitents and martyrs in the protection of Erin Thou 
didst grant Him.’ 

“* Bid him leave behind those that be evil,’ saith Christ. 

“* Methinketh he will scarce do that,’ saith Ailbe, ‘ for 
a wrathful and choleric man is he yonder, and for no 
errand have I come from him save to salute Thee and to 
bring tidings of him. Messengers will come to Thee from 
him, I ween, anon.’ 

“ Ailbe shall go to Padraic then and shall greet him. 

“Hast thou not had converse with the Lord?’ saith 
Padraic. 

“*T have had converse with Him,” said Ailbe, ‘and He 
bade thee leave behind those of thy host that be evil.’ 

“* That is not a beginning of welcome,’ saith Padraic, 
‘and thus it shall not be.’ 

“Me shall Padraic then send,” saith Colmcille, “ and 
Ciaran son of the Wright and Cainnech descendant of 
Dala, on an embassy to Jesu Christ. And He shall bid us 
welcome, and He shall thrice greet Cainnech, and send 
with us his command to Padraic to leave all his sinners. 
We shall go to Padraic with that decree and tell him. 
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“This is what he shall say to us: ‘I will not leave 
behind a single one of those that came with me here; for 
I would show the men of Erin how I have succored them 
this day.’ 

“ And he shall bid us go again to Christ and bear to 
Him as testimony that the day He sent Padraic to Erin 
He promised him that he should be the judge of the men 
of Erin in this Day of Doom. And when he made the 
long fast on Cruachan Aigle in likeness of the fast that 
the Lord Himself and Moses made, the angel promised 
him in like wise that he should be their judge. And Munda 
son of Tulchan shall be sent as the fourth man with us. 
Then the four of us shall go to Christ, and give Him the 
message of Padraic, and plead with Him touching each 
of those promises. 

“* Ve are not negligent in reminding me,’ saith Christ, 
upon remembering. 

““* Why this want of welcome of Thine touching Pad- 
raic?’ saith Munda son of Tulchan. 

“*Thou wert a druid when thou wert young,’ saith 
Christ. 

“* By my druidhood,’ saith Munda, ‘ Padraic will not 
come from the mountain where he is until Thou agree to 
his terms.’ 

“ ‘Well then, let Padraic come to us with all his hosts,’ 
saith Christ, ‘until we consult the nine hierarchies of 
Heaven to know what we shall do with him and his 
folk.’ ” 

Anon forthwith the noon-day bell was struck in 
Armagh. 

“ Let us answer the bell,” saith Colmcille, “ for to for- 
bid me to tell this tale further God hath willed the bell 
to be struck thus soon; and I am not suffered to relate 
more of these tidings.” 

And, so, Saint Colmcille, being a true Celt, leaves the 
finishing of the story to your imagination, for as the 
learned man has truly said, the half-said thing is the - 
dearest. 


PRAYER 
(To be said when putting on one’s coat.) 


Keep Thou, O Lord, my going out, 
And keep Thou, too, my coming in; 

With Thy love compass me about 
To keep me safe and free from sin. 


Bless Thou my going out, and bless 

All those whom I may chance to meet; 
Wherever I go, let men confess 

That Thou art good, and virtue sweet. 


Bless Thou my coming in; and when 
I come, come Thou, dear Lord, with me 
That men may feel Thee near—and then 
Bless all the gathered company. 


Bless me and this garment which I wear 
When I go out, when I come in; 

Forth then into the world I'll fare 
And come back safe and free from sin. 


Ruts Mary Fox 
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Bells: The Tongues of Religion 
EpytHe H. Browne 


HE sesquicentennial anniversary of that silent patri- 

arch of the American nation, the Liberty Bell, has 
freshened interest in bells and their history. Pilgrims to 
Philadelphia have stood before the great bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall and have traced its famous crack with 
_ reverent finger. Miniature Liberty Bells have tinkled on 
the trays of street venders. Even our President has 
saluted this bell in eloquent address. With this revival 
in tintinnabulum it may be timely to link up the religious 
biography of bells, to show that the bell has always been 
the loud speaker on the spiritual ether—the veritable 
tongue of religion. 

Earliest references to bells are from sacred sources. 
In Exodus we read that small golden bells ornamented 
the robe of high priest Aaron. According to the ecclesias- 
tical historian Vergil, St. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola in 
Campania, Italy, about 400 A.D. first introduced bells 
into church services. Hence “nola” and “ campana,” 
names of certain kinds of bells and “ campanology,” the 
art of bell-ringing, echo back from this Bishop. 

In the dawning centuries the bell was sanctified by the 
hands of holy men. In 604, Pope Sabinianus ordered a 
bell to summon people to the horae canonicae or Divine 
Office. In 680, Benedict, Abbott of Wearmouth, im- 
ported precious bells from Italy.. In the seventh century 
the Venerable Bede alludes to bells, and in the tenth cen- 
tury St. Dunstan honored many Canterbury belfries. 

In England the first uniform peal of bells was sent tc 
King’s College, Cambridge, by Pope Calixtus III in 1456. 
Bells have been called “the artillery of priests” and 
aptly so, speaking as they do an exhortative language of 
prayer learned from saintly sires. 

That religion has cast the bell is proved by the inscrip- 
tive dicta that girdle its portly body. In foreign coun- 
tries, especially in Catholic Belgium, the “classic land 
of bells,” invocations to God, the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints identify bells with religious worship. Laudate 
Dominum omnes gentes reads an almost obliterated line 
around a church bell in Belgium. The bell of the parish 
church at Winnington, Bedfordshire, halts in swinging 
to let you interpret its message: Sit nomen Domini bene- 
dictum semper in aevum. The five bells of the Priory of 
Little Dunmow, Essex, tell in Latin the tale of their 
baptism : 

First int honor of Michael the Archangel. 

Second in honor of St. John the Evangelist. 

Third in honor of St. John the Baptist. 


Fourth in honor of the Assumption of Blessed Mary. 
Fifth in honor of the Holy Trinity and all the Saints. 


Of 57 bells found in Wilts, England, 24 are dedicated 
to the Mother of God and most of the quotations are from 
the sublimely poetic Angelical Salutation. A saintly chorus 
swells over Europe when St. Catherine, St. Agatha, St. 
Anthony, St. Benedict, St. Barbara, St. Dennis and St. 
Vincent ring out their music across mountain and valley. 

Bells of the pre-Reformation era embellished with fili- 
gree borders almost always told a pious story. A proaes- 
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sion of cherubs advancing before the Host marches 
around the base of a celebrated old Hemony bell dated 
1674, and on the bell in Holy Trinity Church at Bolton- 
le-Sands there is a relief of St. Andrew tied to a cross. 
In other days it was customary for the devout-minded to 
give a bell to a church for favors asked or granted. Thus 
as a rule the installation of a bell hinged on a religious 
motive. Current expression acknowledges the spiritual sig- 
nificance of bells as in the phrase, “to curse with book, 
bell and candle,” which means to expel the evil spirit, in 
the ancient office of exorcism. 

Famous bells hang in famous churches and therefore 
are already tagged with religious sentiment. Among the 
most interesting is the huge bell, Maria Gloriosa, in the 
Erfurt Cathedral, Germany. It is 24 feet in circum- 
ference, weighs 270 cwt., and is reputed to be among the 
largest bells. Antwerp Cathedral treasures the cloche 
de Triomphe as a masterpiece of the bell-founder Dum- 
ery. The bell of Notre Dame, Paris, weighs 17 tons and 
the Kaiserglocke in Cologne Cathedral 24 tons. The heav- 
iest church bell in America, 13% tons, hangs in the 
Catholic Cathedral in Montreal. 

The bells of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, are the 
sweetest and clearest chiming in that section because they 
are of silver mixture. Donated by the courtesan, Nell 
Gwynne, they toll over her grave in the adjacent church- 
yard. Another gift is the tenor bell in Dorchester Abbey 
presented by Cardinal Wolsey. 

Of oddest shape is the four-sided bell of St. Gaul, the 
Irish missionary, dated 646, preserved in the monastery 
of St. Gaul in Switzerland. The energetic St. Patrick 
put trust in a bell to solicit converts, so to smooth the way 
of ministration he allotted one to each priest under his 
authority. “ The bell of St. Patrick’s will,” or in Gaelic, 
clog an endhactra Phatraic, is only six inches high but is 
ornamented with precious stones and gold. It is the prize 
of a sacred collection in Belfast. 

The bell of novel and tragic association is the “Poor 
Sinner’s Bell” in the church of St. Mary Magdalen, Bres- 
lau. While this bell was being moulded the founder was 
called away. He left a boy apprentice in charge with 
instructions not to touch the bolt that locked the furnace 
full of hot metal. Curiosity tempted the boy to lift the 
bolt and the metal escaped. He ran for help and the 
founder returning and fearing for the bell with a mighty 
blow struck the boy dead. The bell was uninjured and 
the founder grieved over his rash act. Surrendering to 
the authorities he was executed for murder. The Mag- 
dalen bell rang for the first time as the body of its maker 
was carried to the cemetery. 

A fine bell specimen in the far-famed collection of Mr. 
Frank A. Miller of Riverside, California, once belonged 
to Father Damien. In Mr. Miller’s “Inn of the Bells” 
swings this large iron bell from the church of St. Francis 
at Molokai where Father Damien preached to the lepers 
“alive in death.” One can almost visualize the whitened 
victims filing to church under the roll of this solemn bell. 

Though the bell family is largely known through the 
activities of its secular metnbers—the dinner-bell, the cow- 
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bell, the door-bell, the fire-bell, the sleigh-bell,—many bells 
have entered religion to assume a variety of religious 
duties. First there is a group of four of ancient lineage. 
Upon authority of the commentator Durandus, nola was 
a small bell used in the choir; campana was a large bell, 
first used in Latin churches in the steeple; cymbalum and 
campanella were used in the cloister; and corrigiuncula 
bade the monks present themselves at scourging time. 

The hours of a day fled by on wings of bells. The 
Angelus bell at morning, noon and eventide lifted all 
hearts to Mary. Millet has immortalized this bell in his 
masterly painting of the two Normandy peasants in silent 
prayer. The Angelus bell was introduced in 1095 by Pope 
Urban II and popularized in 1238 during the Crusades by 
Pope Gregory IX. The Gabriel bell heralded dewy morn- 
ing. Holy Mass occasioned special bells—the Sermon 
bell at the sermon, the Sanctus bell at the Consecration, 
the Sacring or Sacramental bell sounded within the chancel 
to prepare for the Host. The Pudding or’Tatie (potato) 
bell terminating morning service told housewives to make 
dinner ready for husbands. The Vesper bell began eve- 
ning prayer and the Compline bell signified the last serv- 
ice of the day. The Pancake bell rung on Shrove Tuesday 
reminded people to go to confession. Of the Passing bell 
tolled at funerals the Venerable Bede has said: 


When the bell begins to toll, 
Lord, have mercy on the soul. 


The bell’s holy mission helped the Saint garner souls. 
St. Vincent de Paul in Paris and St. Francis Borgia in 
Italy, assembled audiences with a bell. It is quoted of St. 
Francis Xavier in India that “he, a man of grave years 
and authority, went up and down the highways . . . with 
a little bell in his hand calling the children . . . together 
to Christian Doctrine.” 

History records stirring events of a religious character 
connected with bells. In 1282 the Sicilian Vesper bell sig- 
nalized the cold-blooded massacre of 8,000 French by 
John of Procida who campaigned to liberate Sicily from 
Charles of Anjou. The slaughter of the Huguenots in 
France on the feast of St. Bartholomew, August 24th, 
1571, was also timed by bells. 

Historic anecdote relates that when a community of 
Capuchin monks took over a house in Lewes, England, 
several years ago, the door-bells rang continuously. It 
was discovered that the bequest of the former owner for 
prayers had gone unheeded and the bells jangled in pro- 
test. Prayers were offered and the bells were suddenly 
silent. It is also said that when a future Pope passes 
through Rome the bells of the city ring softly. 

Great poets have written of bells—Charles Lamb in 
“The Sabbath Bells,” Longfellow in “The Golden Leg- 
end,” Poe in “The Bells,” Moore in “Those Evening 
Bells.” An Irish priest, the genial Father Prout, has 
penned a deservedly popular apostrophe to bells in “The 
Bells of Shandon.” So our spiritual biography of the bell 
closes with the words of the unknown poet: 

The hoary sexton rings the evening hour, 
And far away the music has been flung; 


O, what a preacher in that time-worn tower 
Reading great sermons with its iron tongue. 
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Our Government and Mexico 


AntTHony J. Beck 


S individuals, Americans may sympathize with the 

Mexican Catholics suffering from the anti-religious 
edicts of the Calles régime; but, as a nation, we cannot 
intervene. The conflict between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the Church is an internal affair, and one State 
cannot dictate to another State in such matters. 

This is the attitude of those who advocate a “ hands- 
off ” policy and oppose even withdrawal of recognition 
as an unmistakable notice to all the world that, in accord 
with its traditional stand for religious and civil liberty, 
our Government is not in sympathy with the war on re- 
ligion in Mexico. This position is taken by a large section 
of our secular press when it does go to the trouble to 
voice editorial views on the battle for liberty and human 
rights below the Rio Grande. Somehow these editors over- 
look the fact that our Government has not recognized the 
Russian soviet régime, and that one of our reasons is the 
Soviets’ opposition to religious liberty. Secretary Hughes 
also protested emphatically against the proposed execu- 
tion of Archbishop Cieplak and helped to save his life, to 
the great honor of our country. We did not send an 
army into Russia, and no thoughtful citizen expects us 
to use military means to force our icea of liberty on its 
people. 

But opponents of even diplomatic action against the 
Socialist régime tyrannizing a majority of the Mexican 
people seem to assume that some sort of military inter- 
vention would be unavoidable. They also imply that we 
have not the least responsibility for the Mexican situation. 
As a matter of fact our country has intervened on at 
least two occasions, and inasmuch as Calles remains in 
power only because he enjoys our favor, we are inter- 
vening in Mexico right now. 

We have not always permitted the Mexicans to fight it 
out among themselves and then recognized the winner. 
Our intentions may have been good, but the results have 
been different. Our purpose seems to have been to avert 
further disturbance and bloodshed; but the historian may 
write a different story. Both Woodrow Wilson and the 
present administration intervened in Mexico in a manner 
that has had a decided bearing on developments. In the 
former instance we even prevailed on Great Britain to 
cooperate with us by means of what some call a “ conces- 
sion” on Panama Canal tolls. 

The British, so we learn from the recently published 
memoirs of Colonel Edward House, felt aggrieved be- 
cause Congress had passed a law exempting American 
coastwise shipping from payment of tolls. Mr. House 


writes : 

The American Government, on the other hand, felt that the 
British were hampering Wilson’s policy in Mexico. The British 
ambassador, Sir Lionel Carden, was known to be an advocate of 


Huerta. , 
Colonel House tells how he discussed the Mexican situ- 


tion with Sir Edward Grey in London and also arranged 
for a discussion between the President and a British offi- 
cial in Washington. Subsequently, 
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the British Foreign Office made it plain to Sir Lionel Carden 
that he must not take steps to interfere in any way with Wilson’s 
anti-Huerta policy in Mexico. 

Repeal of the Panama Canal-tolls clause was urged by 
President Wilson, as well as by other Americans, on the 
ground that it violated the Hay-Pauncefote treaty whereby 
Britain had been granted equal treatment. Colonel House, 
in discussing the matter with Dudley Field Malone, a 
Democratic leader, on Nov. 26, 1913, 
explained how the President’s hands would be tied in Mexico if 
he did not have the sympathy of Great Britain in his plans. Ma- 
lone agreed to help in bringing Senator O’Gorman around to a 
more reasonable view. 

House noted in his diary on Jan. 21, 1914, that he and 
Mr. Wilson decided 
that it was better to make concessions (!) in regard to Panama 
rather than to lose the support of England in our Mexican, 
Central and South American policy. 

Further on he adds: 

The success with which President Wilson forced the repeal of 
the Panama-tolls exemption upon an unwilling Congress, thus 
securing the good will of the British as well as vindicating the 
good faith of the United States, was followed almost immediately 
by the flight of Huerta from Mexico. 

Huerta’s elimination paved the way for the ultimate 
triumph of Venustiano Carranza, aided by the bandit 
chief Villa. While burning and looting their way toward 
Mexico City, they were loud in professing their devotion 
to liberty and popular welfare. But the Constitution of 
1917 drawn up by the Carranzistas gave the lie to these 
declarations by denying the fundamental human rights 
and religious liberty. Both Woodrow Wilson and Samuel 
Gompers, late president of the American Federation of 
Labor, had representatives at the Querétaro convention 
which adopted this Constitution, writes Bishop Kelley, 
of Oklahoma City, in a recent number of the Southwest 
Courier. 

Carranza was overthrown in 1920, and Obregon be- 
came president. When his term expired in 1924 he was 
grooming as his successor, Plutarco E. Calles, leader of 
the radicals. Adolfo de la Huerta organized a revolution 
supported by the more conservative element. Again the 
United States intervened. The Detroit Free Press, a 
staunch champion of the present administration, stated 
editorially on July 31, that Secretary Hughes lent “ every 
moral and material assistance” to Obregon “ in suppress- 
ing the revolt.” 

Under an act of Congress passed during the Wilson ad- 
ministration, President Coolidge imposed an embargo on 
the shipment of arms to private individuals in Mexico. 

Before the lid on arms-exportation was clamped down [reports 
Arthur S. Henning in the Chicago Tribune (July 31),] the de la 
Huerta revolution had been making considerable headway... . 
The moment the supply was shut off by the embargo the de la 
Huerta revolution went to pieces. 

Obregon remained in power, and Calles became his suc- 
cessor, although he had taken part in the overthrow of 
Carranza, and in spite of the fact that the Mexican Con- 
stitution bars from the presidency a man who has par- 
ticipated “ directly or indirectly in any uprising” (Art. 
82, fraction 7). 
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The fair-minded reader may judge in how far our aid 
in stabilizing the Obregon-Calles régime involves the right 
and duty of our Government to demand that the Mexican 
Government respect those principles of liberty and justice 
which have made our country the historic champion of 
freedom. 

It is perhaps worth adding that in spite of our assist- 
ance, according to John Clayton in the Chicago Tribune, 
(Aug. 9), we have not been able to obtain from the 
Calles régime even respect for American property rights, 
not to speak of more fundamental personal rights of 
American citizens in Mexico. 


Sister Pan 
Epwarp F. GARESCHE 


HERE occurred an event in Milwaukee, not long 

ago, which has more than a local significance. It was 
an interesting object lesson of the immense public service 
rendered by Catholic schools. It was an indication, like- 
wise, of the singularly efficient careers of so many Cath- 
olic Sisters who do their work so unobtrusively and with 
such hidden fidelity that it quite escapes, in most cases, 
public notice. ; 

When the spotlight of publicity is turned upon one of 
our Sisters, the result, although edifying for the Church 
and nation is likely to be personally disconcerting to the 
object of such notice. Yet conviction is growing among 
the judicious that it were well that more such publicity 
should be given to the extraordinary work of our Sister- 
hoods. 

The event in question was a public demonstration of 
appreciation and esteem given to Sister Mary Pancratia, 
Sister of Charity of the Bl. Virgin Mary, familiarly 
known as “Sister Pan”, who has been for twenty-three 
successive years the teacher of the eighth-grade boys of 
the Gest parochial school. The occasion of this demon- 
stration was the conferring on Sister Pan of one of the 
five certificates of Civic Service awarded at the annual 
convention of the Marquette University on May 31, 1926. 
This is the first time that such a certificate has been given 
to a teaching Sister but no one of the recipients, although 
they all deserved the honor, had a better title to it than 
Sister Pancratia. 

During her years as teacher of the eighth grade at the 
Gest: school, she has seen 659 graduates go out from her 
classes and has watched them with affectionate interest as 
they went into the ranks of professional and business life 
and developed into men who are a credit to the school and 
the nation. Among these graduates were thirty-one priests 
both religious and secular, one of whom, Rev. H. Alten- 
burg, C.M., is a missionary in China while the rest are 
laboring in various fields and have an affectionate remem- 
hrance of Sister Pan. Twenty-two physicians, eighteen 
‘awyers and seven civil engineers are counted among these 
graduates of twenty-three years. 

Meanwhile her pupils have distinguished themselves by 
winning thirty-six scholarships, some of them with the 
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highest grading. All in all, the ranks of Sister Pan’s pup- 
ils are a credit to their teacher. 

When they learned of the honor conferred on her, her 
old boys returned to stage another demonstration of affec- 
tion and esteem, which they held in the old school hall. 
They gathered together as many as possible of her for- 
mer graduates so that the week after the convocation a 
program was arranged and more than two hundred and 
fifty of Sister Pan’s old pupils took part in the program. 
The boys assembled outside the hall and at the sound of 
the old school bell marched in year by year, beginning with 
the boys of 1903 and ending with the boys of 1926. 

Father Mark L. Palmer, S. J., who for thirteen years 
has been the director of the Gest school, made the open- 
ing address in which he spoke of the happy significance 
of this notable gathering as a tribute not only to the de- 
voted services of Sister Pan but to the Catholic Sisterhoods 
in general. The light of publicity had indeed fallen upon 
this devoted member of the teaching Sisterhood because 
of special circumstances. But the tribute to her really 
included an appreciation and remembrance of the labors 
of thousands of other Sisters who are pursuing the same 
devoted career of training and instructing the young in 
our many Catholic schools. : 

After Father Palmer’s address, the old boys led by one 
of their number sang with a will, the popular ditty, 
“School Days.” The chairman then called on each class 
to rise and show themselves, one after another, beginning 
with the class of twenty-three years ago and ending with 
the graduates of this year. Sister Pan, seated in the front 
of the hall, like a general upon the reviewing stand, gazed 
with interest on each of her former classes as they arose 
to do her honor. No doubt, she strained her eyes to see 
in the mature men of today, the schoolboys of yesterday. 
Every class numbered some representatives, though one 
year would excel another in the proportion of graduates 
present. Thus twenty-three groups displayed their abid- 
ing loyalty and affection for Sister Pan of the Gesu 
school. 

Some more addresses followed, given by the old boys 
recalling memories of their school days and voicing their 
continued loyalty and affection. Meanwhile an audience 
of parishioners looked on with intense interest, more than 
ever proud of the Gest school and perhaps impressed as 
they never had been before with the achievements of the 
teaching Sisterhood and with the services which they 
render, not to the Church alone but to the whole common- 
wealth by training worthy citizens whose sterling Cathol- 
icity is the foundation of their good citizenship. 

Such an event surely gives us food fer thought. The 
occasion is almost unique in our experience as one in- 
stance where a Catholic Sister received public honor for 
her self-sacrificing career. No doubt it was painful to her 
personally to have to stand, even for a short time, the lime- 
light of publicity. But while such events are trying to the 
individual, they are profitable to society. 

Have we not been at fault in the past in allowing the 
light of our schools to shine “under a bushel” instead 
of setting it up where it can illuminate the earth with its 
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tranquil rays? Not for any personal credit but for the 
good of the whole Church, the work of our Catholic 
Sisters, especially from the standpoint of its service to 
society and to the whole nation, should be made known 
with more systematic industry. The religious life is se- 
cluded and Religious are naturally retiring. But the work 
they do is not their own, it is the property of the whole 
Catholic Church and indeed, of the world. 

The more we make it known, therefore, the more we 
shall serve the Church and fulfil the precepts of the 
Teacher of men, who has told us, “ Let your light shine 
before men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 

We hope that that.example given by those who organ- 
ized this interesting celebration, will be taken up and util- 
ized in many other places. There are many other Sisters 
who have a record of service comparable to that of good 
Sister Pan and celebrations like that of the Gest school 
might very well be organized elsewhere. 

Moreover, other universities might well imitate the 
good example of Marquette and include in the lists of 
those whom they honor, the names of some of those hid- 
den, yet heroic veterans of the parish schools who have 
done so much to build up the citizenry of our nation. The 
graduates whom Sister Pan has sent out into the world 
are rendering a vast total of sterling service in many 
places in our land. To have trained them and sent them 
forth, is a great achievement, the fruit of twenty-three 
years of self sacrificing and profitable labor. How many 
of those who are honored by men with tablets of bronze 
and marble monuments have truly not rendered so great 
a service as that of this hidden nun and her thousands of 
co-laborers ? 1 

Not for their own sakes, but for the common edifica- 
tion and for the honor of our schools, it were well that 
at least from time to time the clear light of public appre- 
ciation should fall now on one, now on the other of the 
members of our Sisterhoods, so that by the few whom 
it sees thus revealed as public benefactors, the world may 
be able to conjecture the huge sum of devoted service, the 
efficacy of precept and of training, which are hidden by 
the walls of Catholic school houses throughout the land. 


ALWAYS A BELL 


Always a bell to toll the hours! 

Into our hearts the wedge of time 
Is hourly hammered deep, and life 

Is measured by its falling chime. 


Always a bell to toll the hours 
In carillon or funeral knell; 

The words of love, the dying breath 
Are shattered by a clanging bell. 


Into the dreamery of joy 

Which almost seems, yet is not, real, 
There falls a spectral echo of 

A brazen, desolating peal. 


An hour is but a name we give 
To one of life’s soon-wilted flowers, 
And there will be, while mortals live, 
Always a bell to toll the hours! 
Henry Morton Rostnson. 
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John Kemble, Martyr 


Joun G. Rowe 


N August 22, the 246th anniversary will be observed 
of the martyrdom of the Venerable John Kemble at 
Hereford, England. Not many other English martyrs are 
thus so perseveringly remembered. 
- The celebration of the anniversary takes the shape of 
an annual pilgrimage to his tomb at Welsh Newton 
Churchyard, Pembridge, Hereford. We can understand 
a pilgrimage being made to his grave by Catholics the 
year after his death, but to find that these pilgrimages 
have been kept up by the Catholic population of the old 
“Welsh Marches,” throughout the 240 odd years since, 
is truly astonishing. It is asserted that miracles have been 
wrought at the grave. 

On the morning of the day of pilgrimage four years ago, 
I remember Mass was celebrated at the martyr’s altar, 
which stands in St. Mary’s Church, Monmouth. Solemn 
High Mass was also celebrated by Father Towne, the 
rector of St. Mary’s, and he was assisted by Canon Exton 
of Llanarth, Father Wilson, O.S.B., of Abergavenny, 
Father Parlin of Osk, and Father John Filmer, of Lon- 
don, a large congregation being in attendance. Arrived at 
the churchyard, the pilgrims marched in procession to 
the martyr’s grave, where a short service was held and an 
address given by Father Filmer. A collection was made 
for a memorial in honor of the martyr, it being suggested 
that this should take the form of the restoration, and 
keeping in order, of the local Catholic Church. 

The Venerable John Kemble was born at St. Weon- 
ard’s, Hereford, in 1599. He was the son of John 
Kemble of Longford, Herefordshire, and formerly of 
Kemble, Wiltshire. The martyr’s mother was Anne, 
daughter of John Morgan of the Waen, Skenfrith, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Sent to be educated at Douai, he was ordained priest 
there on February 23, 1625. His uncle George Kemble 
of Pembridge Castle, West Newton, had a son Richard, 
who fought for Charles I and was captain at the Battle 
of Worcester in 1651. Captain Richard Kemble is said 
to have saved the life of Charles II at Worcester, probably 
by helping him to escape after the battle to Whiteladies 
and Moseley. Certain it is that the Catholics of Worcester 
and Staffordshire saved their sovereign at the time, con- 
cealing him in the hiding places of their hunted priests. 
At Moseley “it was the priest himself who saved him. 
No fewer than 52 Catholics were concerned in. his es- 
cape, many of them poor laboring men.” 

Yet later Charles II had not the courage to run counter 
to the furious outburst of fanaticism against these old and 
tried friends. We allude to the horrible business known 
as the “ Titus Oates’ Plot.” Titus Oates, that infamous 
wretch, in 1678, pretended to discover a great Popish plot 
for murdering the King, burning London, and massacring 
all Protestants. The British people went simply mad 
with panic-stricken fury. All “ Papists” were ordered to 
withdraw ten miles from Whitehall, 2,000 of them were 
arrested, and batteries of guns were erected, the streets 
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patrolled, posts and chains put up for defence, etc. Par- 
liament met, declared the plot to be a real one, and “ in the 
tyrannical bigotry of fear”—we are quoting a modern 
Protestant historian—* passed the Papists’ Disabling Bill, 
excluding all Roman Catholics from sitting in either 
House of Parliament. This most intolerant act was not 
repealed till the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act 
in 1829.” 

Father John Kemble, then an old man of eighty years 
of age, was living as chaplain at Pembridge Castle with 
his nephew, the Captain Richard Kemble just mentioned. 
Armed with all the authority of the law, a Captain John 
Scudamore, of -Kentchurch, arrested the aged priest and 
lodged him in Hereford Gaol. There he was kept a pris- 
oner from November, 1678, until the following March, 
when he was conveyed to London, along with another 
priest, Father Charles Baker. The two were thrown into 
Newgate, where Father Kemble was visited and cross- 
examined by the infamous Titus Oates himself, as well 
as by two of the villain’s fellow impostors and imitators, 
Bedloe and Dugdale. 

Oates had been made a popular hero, was called “ sa- 
vior of the nation” by himself and strong admirers, was 
lodged in Whitehall Palace, attended by his own body- 
guard, and was pensioned with $1,200 a year. 

For some reason or another, Father Kemble was sent 
back to Hereford Gaol, and languished there another three 
months in a wretched dungeon. Convicted at last under an 
old law of Elizabeth’s reign, for having said Mass at Pem- 
bridge, he was condemned to death. Before leaving his 
cell for his execution, he is stated to have smoked a pipe 
and drunk a cup of sack with the under-sheriff, thus giv- 
ing rise to the Hereford expressions of “ Kemble pipe” 
and “ Kemble sack,” meaning a parting pipe or cup. He 
was executed at Widemarsh Common, near the town, on 
August 22, 1679. One of his hands is preserved in the 
sacristy of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Hereford, and a 
fragment of linen dipped in his blood is at Downside 
Abbey. His body rests in Welsh: Newton Churchyard, as 
already stated. 

It may be as well to add hére that Blessed Oliver 
Plunket, the Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all 
Ireland, whose Beatification within the last few years 
attracted such widespread attention throughout the Cath- 
olic world, was the last victim of Titus Oates’ Plot. 
Blessed Oliver was executed in 1681, two years after 
Venerable John Kemble. 

The famous actor and writer family of the Kembles, 
to which belonged the great actress, Mrs. Sarah Siddons, 
claimed descent from the same stock as the Venerable 
martyr. John Philip Kemble and his sister, Sarah, after- 
wards Mrs. Siddons, were Catholics like their parents 
and claimed to be the priest’s grandnephew and grand- 
niece. Charles Kemble, John Philip’s son, paid a visit to 
the martyr’s grave in company with his aunt, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, according to the account of Father Kemble in the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography,” written by W. A. J. 
Archbold, and the same authority adds that some verses 
on the occasion were subsequently printed in the Lamp 
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(London) for July 26, 1851. A statue of Mrs. Siddons 
by Chantrey stands in Westminster Abbey. Izaak Wal- 
ton, the renowned and lovable author of “ The Compleat 
Angler,” was a contemporary of Father Kemble, and 
after the battle of Worcester was entrusted by Charles II 
with the care of Prince George for safe conveyance to 
London. Father Kemble is mentioned in the “ Compleat 
Angler,” Sir John Hawkins in a note to that work turn- 
ing the martyr into a Protestant in Queen Mary I’s reign, 
curiously enough, as “ The Cathoilc Encyclopedia ” points 
out. 
A Catholic newspaper, reporting the 243d annual pil- 
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grimage to the grave, stated: 

In the porch of Welsh Newton Church the Holy Water stoup 
is intact. Inside the Church a piece of the altar-stone with one 
of the five crosses on it still remains under the step of the present 
rood screen, upon which Mass was celebrated until, by the injunc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth, in 1559, all altar stones were confiscated. 

It adds that a farm called the Broom and bearing the 
date 1674 still-exists close by, and says “It is probable 
that John Kemble was a frequent visitor there during his 
ministrations round the hills in the district.” The mar- 
tyr ministered fifty-three years in the neighborhood, en- 
tering on the mission on June 4, 1625, within four months 
of his ordination as priest. 


The “Nation” on Liberty of Conscience 


Pau. L. Bake ty, S.J. 


S I once took the liberty of remarking, I wish the 

New York Nation would grow up. Its youthful 
aberrations are diverting; it likes to collect ghost stories 
and to tell them; but it too often is unable to distinguish 
between a good story and a relation of fact. Like 
Wardle’s Fat Boy, it always wants to make your flesh 
creep, and that is a sensation we soon tire of. 

For the Nation’s latest ghost story I cannot hold the 
editor responsible, since that gentleman now tarries in 
London to ponder international affairs of great moment. 
In his absence it was perhaps a sub-editor who tried his 
’prentice hand, and the result is the leading article in the 
issue for August 11, entitled “ Putting Mexico in Her 
Place.” “Strange things happen in Mexico,” are his 
concluding words, but why go to Mexico? They also 
happen in Vesey Street, especially when the sub-editor 
lectures us poor papists on the intolerance of Gregory 
XVI, Pius IX and Pius X. “ The current Catholic plea 
for ‘liberty of conscience ’,” he writes 


indeed must make an historian smile. It is less than a century 
since Gregory XVI issued an encyclical denouncing “the absurd 
and erroneous maxim, or rather insanity, that liberty of con- 
science should be procured and guaranteed to everyone.” “ With 
this,” he added, “is connected the liberty of publishing any writ- 
ing of any kind. This is a deadly and execrable liberty for which 
we cannot feel sufficient horror.” The Syllabus of 1864 and the 
encyclical Pascendi gregis of 1905 repeated the pontifical sneers 
at “liberty of conscience.” 


The sub-editor may be one of those smiling historians, 
but I wish he belonged to the kind that cite their sources. 
In quoting Gregory XVI I suppose he refers to the 
Mirari vos of August 15, 1832, but I am quite sure he 
has never studied that Encyclical. If he had he could not 
‘have attributed contempt of liberty of conscience to that 
Pontiff without lying, and whatever his faults as a critic 
I am sure that conscious mendacity is not among them. 
“The sub-editor is merely a child who believes without 


, 


question every hair-raising ghost story that he hears. 

Now “liberty of conscience” can designate a great 
many different things. Some use it in the sense that we 
are at liberty to disobey conscience. “A curse on all 
laws save those that Love hath made,” and if for “love” 
we substitute “self” we describe quite accurately the 
liberty of conscience which dispenses with God, the na- 
tural law, the Church, statute law, save to the extent I 
agree to accept it, and all exterior norms of belief and 
conduct. But when the average American uses the term, 
he means, commonly, that no civil government can dictate 
or control his religious creed or his moral code. It is a 
Catholic principle, as the Nation may not know, that I 
not only may but must worship Almighty God in accord 
with the dictates of my conscience, and that matters of 
Faith and morals do not fall within the province of the 
civil government. As far as interference by the State is 
concerned, I suppose both principles are taken for granted 
by most Americans. I may think as I please about re- 
ligion and morals; I may accept any one of the prevailing 
systems, or make my own, or reject them all; and my 
action in the premises is no business of the secular gov- 
ernment. 

As to liberty of conscience in this latter sense, the 
Catholic Church makes no difficulty, but she utterly con- 
demns the proposition that conscience is subject to no 


_ law whatever, or at most, to a self-imposed law. She 


holds that all men are subject to the law of God; and 
further, that she is the sole authorized teacher and guard- 
ian of certain truths of eternal importance to every human 
being. Like her Founder she is supremely intolerant of 
error, but Divinely tolerant of those in whom error 
exists. She cannot concede that religious and moral 
truths are purely subjective, or that statements diametric- 
ally opposed may both be true, just as the mathematician 
is unable to admit that the sum of two plus two is six, 
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or the historian that Hengist and Horsa discovered Amer- 
ica in the year 1066. 

One more observation before we examine what Gregory 
XVI actually condemned, or, in the classical language of 
the Nation, sneered at. While it is obvious that the State 
may not dictate my opinions on religion and morality, it 
is equally obvious that liberty of conscience must yield 
to some restriction when there is question of word or 
deed. I may profess a conviction, which as far as the 
law can judge is conscientious, that my style of religion 
and morality requires the burnt-offering once a week of 
a Jewish child turning three years of age, or obliges me 
to stand in front of the Nation’s office proclaiming with 
bell, book and candle that the sub-editor should no longer 
be suffered to encumber the precincts. Under the Amer- 
ican theory I am free to urge my.creed by word and in 
print. We have no censorship; but my liberty is under 
another kind of restraint, since-we hold every man re- 
sponsible for what he says or publishes. Further, should 
I proceed from word to act, my liberty in the one case 
would be called murder and in the other disorderly con- 
duct, and I should be subject, maugre my belief, to the 
appropriate penalties. 

This deal of explanation is merely to stress the fact that 
liberty of conscience has various meanings, and that even 
in its proper sense it is subject to limitations, the deter- 
mination of which cannot be left to the individual. I ad- 
mit, of course, that this determination is not always easy, 
but I do not admit that it can never be made. 

Now what “liberty of conscience” did Gregory XVI 
condemn? The crisis which called forth the Mirari vos 
is familiar to every student of French history. In the 
early thirties of the last century, the brilliant but erratic 
Félicité de Lamennais had clothed in alluring garb the 
old heresy that if a man wishes to save his soul, it makes 
no difference what he believes, provided that he has some 
sort of religion (qualibet fidei professione) and conforms 
his conduct to a norm of right and wrong. Naturally 
enough Gregory XVI took issue with this “liberty of 
conscience,” condemning it as “an absurd and erroneous 
maxim, or rather insanity.” Let me translate his words; 
the Latin text may be found in Denzinger’s “ Enchi- 
ridion,” 1613. 


We now come to another most fruitful source of the evils which 
to Our sorrow We behold afflicting the Church. It is indifferent- 
ism or that evil philosophy expounded on every side by the wiles 
of wicked men, that the eternal salvation of the soul may be se- 
cured by any profession of faith, provided that one’s morals be 
conformed to right and befitting standards. . . . From this most 
currupt source of indifferentism flows an absurd and erroneous 
maxim, or rather insanity, that liberty of consciente should be 
procured and guaranteed to everyone. 

To this most pestilential error the way has been opened by [the 
doctrine] of complete and unrestricted liberty of opinion, spread- 
ing widely to the detriment of religion and of the State, under the 
impulse of some who put no bounds to their excesses and assert 
that it redounds to the good of religion. (Italics inserted.) 


In brief, Gregory XVI rejected the proposition, theo- 
logically and philosophically so absurd as to merit the 
name of insanity, that it makes no difference what a man 
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believes provided he lives a good life. But he said not 
one word that can be interpreted as antagonistic to the 
principle of liberty of conscience as understood in the 
United States. He simply asserted the right and duty of 
the Church to rule in a matter intimately connected with 
Faith and morals. The Nation surely goes far afield when 
in the Pontiff’s condemnation of a philosophy at variance 
with the creed of the Catholic Church, it finds a parallel 
and a palliation for the intolerance and oppression now 
disgracing Mexico. “If the Mexican Government shows 
intolerance toward it [the Catholic Church] today, it is 
in no small measure responsible for its own troubles,” the 
responsibility being the condemnation of the religious- 
indifferentism theory of Félicité de Lamennais in 1832! 

Subsequent Pontiffs have repeated the teaching bf 
Gregory XVI, notably Pius IX in the Encyclical of De- 
cember 8, 1854, Quanta cura. Should the sub-editor of 
the Nation care to look up Denzinger, he will be enlight- 
ened, if he can read Latin, as to the so-called “ liberty of 
conscience” there repudiated. The Pope bans the prin- 
ciple “that there is in every man a right to every sort of 
liberty (omnimodam libertatem) such that it ought not to 
be restrained by any authority, civil or ecclesiastical, as 
far as public speaking, printing, or any other public mani- 
festation of opinions is concerned” (No. 1690). Or, as 
Newman remarks in his “ Letter Addressed to the Duke 
of Norfolk” (p. 274), the liberty condemned “is the 
liberty of every one to give public utterance, in every 
possible shape, by every possible channel, without any 
let or hindrance from God or man, to all his notions 
whatsoever.” 

If this is legitimate liberty what is license? 

It is obvious, then, that there is no parallel whatever 
between the supposed intolerance of Gregory XVI, Pius 
IX, and Pius X, and the persecution set on foot by Calles 
and his fellow-conspiratours. The Popes condemn a theo- 
logical and philosophical error; the Mexican conspirators 
actually deny the right to property, the right of parents to 
control the education of the child, and the right of Catho- 
lics to worship Almighty God in a befitting manner, and 
they subject to penalty all who ‘resist this outrageous 
tyranny. 

Since the sub-editor of the Nation evinces a weakness 
for quotations, I will refer him to the article on “ Tolera- 
tion” in the fourteenth volume of that easily-accessible 
work, “ The Catholic Encyclopedia.” He will there find 
the following paragraph from the pen of the eminent 
theologian, J. Pohle, of the University of Breslau: “.. . 
Wherever separate religious parties live in the same land, 
they must work together in harmony for the public weal. 
But this would be impossible, if the State, instead of re- 
maining above party were to prefer or oppress one de- 
nomination as compared with the others. Consequently, 
freedom of religion and conscience is an indispensable 
necessity for the modern State.” 

Catholics accept this doctrine. Possibly the Nation 
also accept it. But why cannot the Nation extend it to 


Mexico ? 
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Education 





A Catholic College Survey 
P. L. B., SJ. 


HE chief among the many merits of Father Shee- 

hy’s book* is his firm grasp of the fundamental fact 
in education that the young are influenced more strongly 
by persons than by principles. Nor is this influence con- 
fined to the young. As Newman points out somewhere, 
we are more moved by the sight of heroic deeds than by 
any relation of them, however graphic. The rule works 
both ways, unfortunately, and evil spreads more quickly 
by personal contact than through any other channel. 

Here, then, is a consideration to be seriously pondered 
by the Catholic parent hesitating between the choice of a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic college for his son or daugh- 
ter. No doubt it is easy to exaggerate the downward 
tendencies of these days, but I would draw attention to 
one fact which, in my judgment, provides a standard of 
comparison between the generation of sixty years ago and 
our own. This fact is that the vast majority of Americans 
belong to no church and admit no affiliation with any form 
of religious creed. In the absence of ‘specific figures to 
the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose that much the 
same percentage obtains among the faculty-members of 
our secular colleges. Their influence will be, at best, not 
Christian, nor, in the Christian sense, moral, for their re- 
ligion with its moral code will be devoid, like that of the 
pagans, of a supernatural sanction. 

It is clear, of course, that no Catholic parent is at 
liberty to disregard this fact. He is bound both by the 
natural and by the Divine law not merely to protect his 
children against what is wrong but to train them in what 
is right. Let us pass over the influence wielded by the 
student-body, by environment, by the traditions of the 
school, and by the other almost innumerable factors that 
combine to make college life, to consider the influence 
exerted by the teachers. 

Where is the security that the Catholic young man or 
woman will not be brought under an influence destructive 
of Faith or morality, or of both? There is none, abso- 
lutely none. 

But is not the presence of a Catholic chaplain, or a 
Catholic club, a sufficient safeguard? 

The best answer to this question is the fact that the law 
of the Church urges the erection of Catholic schools and 
colleges, which she would not do if a secular school plus 
a chaplain were sufficient. The Catholic chaplain at the 
secular college is making, or in the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, ought to make, the best of a bad 
job. He is merely trying to counteract the effects of an 
evil to which the student should never have been sub- 
jected. Given a brilliant, engaging teacher, scholarly, 
perhaps, in his own field, but at all events persuasive, 
who with his peers holds forth five days per week in the 
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class-rooms with an appeal that dispenses with the need 
of Almighty God and the laws of morality, and the 
chances are that many of the students will feel justified 
in dispensing with the chaplain too and with all that he 
represents, 

But are not these fears exaggerated? 

To begin with, the very principle of secularism in 
education excludes religion. No doubt some of the pro- 
fessors rise above the system with which they are con- 
nected, but the majority conceive that it alone is the ra- 
tional plan of education. In the next place, within the 
last five years, there is hardly a variety of anarchy in re- 
ligion and morals which has not been put forth in lecture, 
and text-book or counsel by some American college pro- 
fessor. Some weeks ago the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman 
published in his syndicated column a letter from an in- 
quirer who asked his opinion on the chapter “ Moral 
Rules” in Bertrand Russell’s “ What I Believe.” Dr. 
Cadman’s criticism of the citations was that they formed 
“a thinly veiled defense of sex-perversion,” and as the 
book had been recommended for freshman-reading by two 
professors and an instructor at one of our largest col- 
leges for women, added: “ Comment on this situation is 
superfluous except to say that the parents involved in it 
should know a little more about those souls of sweetness 
and light who are their daughters’ official guides.” 

But how can they know? In the appointment of its 
teachers no secular college considers religion, or any 
standard of morality beyond the conventional, and that 
often enough is judged by a shifting standard. 

But they are assured that the teachers in the Catholic 
college are men and women beyond all reproach. I am 
perfectly well aware that some Catholic parents would 
choose the secular college, in the hope of social or finan- 
cial advantage, even were they assured from on high that 
the result would occasion their own and their children’s 
eternal damnation. With such parents nothing that 
Father Sheehy can write, or the law of the Church order, 
or the Vicar of Jesus Christ command, or the Almighty 
Himself ordain, can avail. To them no appeal is possible. 
But other parents there are, who realize their obligation 
to provide for the religious as well as for the intellectual 
welfare of their sons and daughters. To them appeal 
can be made by asking if they are assured, first, that 
nothing contrary to Faith and morals will be taught in the 
institution which they choose for their children, and next 
that the professors will be men and women who can and 
will foster the growth of their children in religion and 
morality. They can be assured on neither of these wholly 
necessary requirements by a secular college. For both 
the Catholic college gives its guarantee. 

Early last March I sought lodging for the night at 
Holy Cross College. The Novena of Grace was in pro- 
gress, and at the conclusion of the exercises I strolled 
over to the beautiful chapel. To judge from the stream 
of young men pouring into the campus, nine-tenths of 
the resident students must have been present, although at- 
tendance was optional, at the sermon and Benediction. 
But evidence on that point was not what I was seeking; 
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I did not find what I looked for until I entered the chapel 
and saw that about two hundred had remained. 

Many were at the altar rails, close to our Eucharistic 
Lord. Some made the Way of the Cross. Others sat in 
the pews with eyes fixed upon the Tabernacle, their 
beads slipping silently through their fingers. Not even 
in a community of Religious have I ever witnessed a 
scene of more sincere and unaffected piety. These were 
the boys who in baseball are what Notre Dame is to foot- 
ball, who last June staged with consummate art a Greek 
play, whose intellectual training is the peer of that given 
at any college in the United States—but as that is small 
praise, 1 add—and superior to that obtained at any school 
founded on the principle that knowledge of God is not 
knowledge. Yes, as Father Sheehy concludes, and as I 
saw at Holy Cross (and might have seen in a hundred 
other Catholic institutions), Jesus Christ rules the Catholic 
college. It alone can furnish the guarantees which in 
conscience the Catholic parent must require. 





Note and Comment 


A Denunciation 
of Immorality 


TRONG terms are employed by the members of the 

Catholic hierarchy of Spain, in the joint pastoral let- 
ter which they have addressed to the Faithful of that 
country. Immorality in public and private life is the evil 
against which they inveigh, and to “ prevent the propaga- 
tion of this rottenness,” as fostered by pornographic litera- 
ture, motion pictures and the stage, social gatherings and 
public baths, women’s dress, etc., the ‘ grave obligation of 
all the Catholic people of the nation” is emphasized, if 
the threatened invasion of paganism is to be thwarted. 
It is “by common accord” that the archbishops and 
bishops have “ dictated the rifles and orders ” which are to 
guide their subjects in safeguarding the young of both 
sexes, among whom the results of the conditions referred 
tc are already manifest, as the Bishops recognize with 
regret. Speaking of those social gatherings, the occasions 
of excesses “ which we do not even wish to mention,” the 
prelates declare it to be 
the duty of Catholics to proscribe from their homes and from 
the society they frequent these intimate disorders; and not to 
permit, through an incomprehensible forgetfulness of their re- 
sponsibility, that young boys and girls meet unchaperoned. 

As regards female dress, women are reminded that 
“true fear of God and Christian piety do not go with 
fashions which are unworthy of beings who should be the 
living temples of the Holy Spirit.” Confessors are en- 
joined to use salutary severity in dealing with penitents 
who offend in this matter, parish priests must post at the 
door of the church and sound from the pulpit the positive 
orders of their bishops, and refuse Holy Communion to 
those who will not amend. Nuns must refuse to accept 
in their schools children who are not dressed by their par- 
ents or guardians in the manner which the Pope has 
formally and repeatedly ordered, in his demand that 
Christian modesty must be preserved at amy price. 
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4 “ America” on 
nm" The Radio 
O N A gust 5, America formally took over the fort- 
nightly Catholic Circle on Station WRNY, the 
broadcasting station of the Radio News, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. This station, which now broad- 
casts on a wave-length of 374.8 (800 kilocycles) has three 
such circles, Protestant, Jewish and Catholic. The first 
is under the auspices of the Greater New York Federa- 
tion of Churches, the second is under those of the Amer- 
ican Hebrew, and the Catholic circle, formerly directed 
by Mr. Daniel Tobin, will now be under the care of the 
Editor of America. It will be “on the air ” on alternate 
Thursdays at 7.15 p. m. The first occasion of the new 
directorship was a talk by the Editor of America on 
AMERICA itself, its purposes, aims and projects. The 
next speaker, on August 19, Judge Alfred J. Talley, was 
announced to speak on the Mexican situation. It is the 
purpose of Station WRNY thus to enable distinguished 
members of the clergy and laity to present views and facts 
on current topics. On Tuesdays and Thursdays WRNY 
broadcasts also through WMAF, of South Dartmouth, 
Mass. 


Mexico’s Archbishop 
Addresses Americans 


| fo its issue of August 10, the New York World gave 

generous and prominent space to a message to the peo- 
ple of the United States from the Archbishop of Mexico 
City, the titular head of the Catholic Church in that sore- 
beset country. We should like to reprint the message in 
its entirety, as a classic document that merits repeated 
reading. The venerable prelate reviews in detail the ab- 
surd charges of his country’s persecutors that there is no 
religious conflict in Mexico; he sets forth the impossible 
conditions that obtain in various parts of the afflicted 
land, as a result of tactics such as have been employed by 
“all persecutors of religion since the Roman Emperors— 
to throw the blame on the persecuted for imaginary 
crimes in order to divert from themselves the reprobation 
and indignation which such tyrannical proceedings cause 
in generous hearts.” The message carries no word of 
appeal for interference or intervention. It is a calm re- 
hearsal of facts, intended to enlighten the American peo- 
ple, whose “ passion for fair play” the author has long 
since come to know. An appended column from the 
World’s staff correspondent in Mexico City contains a 
sketch of the seventy-three year old churchman, with de- 
tails that throw further light on his claim to a hearing. 
It is noted that: 

A greater contrast than that between this feeble old man and 
the robust President Calles—between the two leaders in the church- 
state conflict in Mexico—could not be imagined. One is the 
gentle shepherd of his flock; the other is a dominating Revolu- 
tionary General. One totters with age; the other exudes a bull- 
like physical strength. One is spiritual, the other surges with 
passion. 

Both these conflicting characters have been given op- 
portunities—albeit not altogether equally favorable—of 
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presenting their views to the public at large. Ultimately 
it will appear which of the two forces represeiyed is 
“trying to secure peace and tranquillity for all and the 
cooperation of all toward universal progress for the na- 
tion itself.” For that is the purpose of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico, as its spokesman, Archbishop Mora y 
del Rio affirms. 





Martyrs of the 
Blessed Sacrament 


ECULIARLY the patrons of those devoted to the 

Living Presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
are the two French Jesuit martyrs, James Sales and Wil- 
liam Sautemouche, who were solemnly beatified at Rome, 
during the month of June. The Jrish Catholic tells the 
story of these religious, the one a priest, the other his lay- 
brother companion, put to death by the Calvinists in 
Aubenas, France, in February, 1593. At the request of 
the Governor of Aubenas, Father Salés had been sent by 
his superior to preach there during Advent and Lent. 
His sermons on the Holy Eucharist aroused the antago- 
nism of local Calvinist ministers, one of whom denounced 
him from the pulpit as “an idolator, a corrupter, a false 
prophet, one who merits the lot of the false prophets. 
Did not Elias doom to death the prophets of Baal who 
were convicted of imposture?” Huguenot soldiers were 
persuaded to seize the religious, and, in the absence of the 
Governor, the offending preacher was stabbed to death. 
His companion, urged to depart, fearlessly answered: 
“God forbid that I should fall into such a fault. I will 
never leave the one to whom obedience has assigned me as 
a companion, even though I should die with him.” Brother 
Sautemouche’s fate was similar to that of his fellow- 
Jesuit. Both had been devoted in life to the Blessed 
Sacrament. And they found it no hardship to yield their 
lives in proof of their love for the Lord of the Eucharist. 





Their War Record 
Is Not Dimmed 


de extending the welcome of the city to their delegates, 
assembled in Philadelphia for the forty-fourth annual 
convention of their Supreme Council, Mayor Kendrick 
told the Knights of Columbus that he was “ one of many 
hundreds of thousands who were impressed and satisfied 
‘with the splendid help you gave your country and our 
allies during the trying times of the late war.” No one 
who has read the resolutions taken by the delegates in 
their subsequent meetings can question the determination 
of the Knights of Columbus to continue to be of service 
to the nation, wherever it is possible. A pledge of $1,- 
000,000, involving an assessment on eight hundred 
thousand members of the Order at large, is significant of 
a patriotism not satisfied with mere ideals. That sum was 
voted to serve the cause of stamping out from these 
United States the politics of Soviet Russia, and to make 
possible in Mexico the enjoyment of liberty of conscience 
and democratic freedom. Careful perusal of the full text 
of the resolution is likely to impress one with the fact 
that the solicitude of the Knights for the causes they have 
espoused, is not without foundation. Apropos of the 
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apathy which has been shown by American officials to- 
wards the victims of Mexico’s despotic rulers, the Knights 
of Columbus point out: 

On occasions less acute than this, and where the circumstances. 
were more remote from American contacts and far removed from 
our borders, geographically and otherwise, the American Govern- 
ment has expressed its sympathy for the struggles of oppressed 
people to realize their ideal of liberty, and the stories of Cuba, 
Ireland, Kishinef and Hungary and other similar historical in- 
cidents testify to the warm sympathy of the American people 
with the downtrodden and oppressed of any nation to throw off the 
yoke of despotism. 

No secrecy shrouded the deliberations of the Supreme 
Council, in their three-day’s session at Philadelphia. The 
superb accomplishments of the past year, and the plans 
that were approved for future prosecution, are a matter of 
public record. It is a record likely to win the commenda- 
tion not only of all members of the Order, but of every 
thinking American who has the interests of humanity at 
heart. 





Not a Typical! 
Twelfth of July 


U NWONTED quiet, it is reported, accompanied the 
celebration of the Twelfth of July in many parts 
of northern Ireland this year. Anti-Catholic demonstra- 
tions, which had formerly been a sine qua non of all 
Orangemen’s turnouts, worthy the name, were conspic- 
uous by their omission. The bitterest speech in all the © 
meetings, says the Dublin correspondent of the N.C.W.C. 
News Service, was delivered by a non-Catholic clergyman 
from outside Ireland. And it would seem that not a little 
credit for this agreeable change in affairs is due to the 
influence and the utterances of Cardinal O’Donnell. In 
the speech made before the Irish Historical Society, dur- 
ing his visit to the United States, His Eminence voiced 
the belief that 

if we are to serve Ireland we shall have to be to our neighbor’s 
qualities a little kind, and to his faults a little blind. The surest 
path to a united Ireland is the path of friendship between North 
and South, the path of good feeling between Catholic and Prot- 
estant, and the path of friendship, so far as principle will allow, 
between conflicting political parties. 

One of the prominent Twelfth of July orators claimed 
to be “expressing the feelings of Orangemen when I 
say that we heartily reciprocate the feeling of friendship.” 
It will be a happy day for the once distracted country, 
he believed, “if the spirit of the Cardinal’s utterance be- 
comes broadcast in Ireland.” Another official spokesman 
made it known that his colleagues 
are out to promote good-will among all men. We have set our- 
selves to this task and shall pursue it. Strife, jealousy and suspi- 
cion can never be to the advantage of any country or any com- 
munity, and must be removed by equality of justice and administra- 
tion. 

Catholics in the northern part of Ireland confess to 
surprise and gratification at the change in attitude of 
which these pronouncements give evidence. The indica- 
tion of a diminution of bigotry will be welcomed every- 
where, by Irishmen as well as by those at large who are 
interested in their cause. 
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Literature 


The Spanish Novel of Today 


T. T. Vetca-AzZcuNE 


N the writing of fiction, there has been a general reac- 
tion evident in Spain since the beginning of the present 
century. Spaniards dislike to be thought quixotic and 
idealistic and unpractical. They do their level best to 
show by all possible means that they are endowed with 
the very opposite qualities. This is clearly seen today in 
the work of the best novelists. Whether they attempt to 
disguise it or whether they are unconscious of it alto- 
gether, their finest novels are true romans a thése. The 
author invariably sets himself to prove a lofty principle, 
he endeavors to work out a pet theory or tries to develop 
a certain system of action and thought as applied to life. 
Take Pio Baroja, for instance. He has been called 
the most anarchical of all Spanish novelists. Like Zola 
he makes desperate efforts to depict evil in its nudest and 
most repellent aspects. But he has the avowed purpose 
of making it all the more hateful. The fallacy involved 
by such an unsavory method is so well known as to be 
almost forgotten to modern criticism; yet what is here 
sought to prove is his set determination to have his writ- 
ings serve a determined purpose. The mere perusal of the 
titles in his half dozen trilogies amply bears out this 
point. The thirteen novels which make up the “ Memoirs 
of a Man of Action” fully corroborate that assertion and 
one of his favorite characters, generally the authors’ 
spokesman, says: “ The remedy lies in the struggle itself 
. in action. Action is everything. It is life. It is 
pleasure. To change static life into life dynamic: that is 
the question. Always a struggle; up to the very last 
moment. What for? Never mind! For anything at all, 
whatever it may be!” How far are we here from the 
country of the proverbial Mafiana, and Que importa! 

Baroja is probably the most pronounced type of the 
purposeful writer of Spanish fiction; but the same tend- 
ency may be affirmed of the obscure José Toral, poet and 
novelist, who in such works as “ La Sombra,” “ La Ca- 
dena,” and “ Horas Sentimentales,” writes with a per- 
fectly drawn out plan in view and develops his thesis on 
a predetermined basis, always with well defined ends as a 
goal. Bonilla San Martin considers Toral’s Prose Poems 
—a book on the psychology of pain—as one of the very 
few warks of its kind that will exert a real influence on 
future thought and feeling, deeming it well worthy to be 
mentioned in his own “ History of Spanish Philosophy.” 

Azorin, another undoubted leader, certainly belongs to 
the group of the romanciers 4 thése. The very fact of his 
being more of an essayist than of a fiction writer confirms 
this view. 

Ricardo Leén himself, with all his delightful archaisms 
of form and feeling and his wilful anachronical concep- 
tion of men and things, is in his latest works showing 
more and more the influence of the times. Not that he 
has lost his exquisite sensibility or that refined delicacy 
of touch that distinguishes him; the purity of his old 
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Castilian style remains the same; the sober asceticism per- 
vading his mind in its innermost workings to solve situa- 
tions and to create them is happily still there. Yet from 
the placid mystic who wrote “ Casta de Hidalgos,” to the 
vigorous self-assertiveness shown in the best pages of 
“El Hombre Nuevo” there seems to have taken place a 
slow process of assimilation, such as is bound to occur in 
the ideals and feelings of a man keenly awake to the 
gradual changes surging around him and sensitive to the 
overruling sway of the surrounding medium. Ricardo 
Leon is perhaps the opposite pole to Pio Baroja. Be- 
tween them lie the legion of writers making the novel a 
convenient conveyance for their ideas and opinions, with 
a few pinnacles towering here and there, but all and each 
one of them presenting that one characteristic of a seri- 
ous purposefulness in the constructive methods of their 
productions. 

Only in such mercenary hack writers as Blasco Ibafiez, 
who openly if only privately confesses his main objective 
to be the almighty dollar, is there seen an avowed desire 
to play to the gallery by concocting as entertaining a plot 
as possible with the intervention of such characters as 
will amuse or enthrall the man in the street regardless of 
any higher ideals. 

It is also a matter of congratulation for all those who 
love Spain and things Spanish to feel the main tendency 
in the works of fiction Spaniards are today writing and 
reading is lofty, sincere and honest; to know that the 
land of Cervantes—who indeed loudly proclaimed as his 
main aim to ridicule the foolish works of errant chivalry, 
then in vogue, when writing his immortal “ Don Quixote ” 
—can boast of a vast number of able men, each and every 
one of them earnestly working with a useful end in view 
when undertaking the most popular form of literary con- 
ceptions. 

A question now propounds itself to the minds of the in- 
quisitive. Which are in the main the theses which the 
Spanish novelists endeavor to expound? 

It may be surmised with safety that, generally speak- 
ing, their objectives must be worthy of praise, for it is an 
admitted truism that man never tends towards evil for 
its own sake, rather is he repelled and nauseated by all its 
manifestations. And if that is undoubtedly so with the 
general run of mankind, it should apply even with more: 
certainty to those who by the mere fact of their having 
adopted a serious purpose in what might otherwise be a 
light subject, show therefore a clear moral superiority 
over their fellow creatures. Still, a priori demonstrations 
are, and perhaps rightly so, scoffed at by the skeptical. 
On the other hand to demonstrate with sufficient facts 
the high ethical tone of the majority of recent Spanish 
novels would perforce demand a tiresome ennumeration 
aggravated by the painfully delicate process of classifying 
innumerable novels into two main groups, good and bad. 
If this did not cause a deadlock, it might, at least prove 
an exceedingly touchy proposition. 

One main fact nevertheless emerges above the rest and 
is easily demonstrable. A favorite subject matter amongst 
present best sellers is inspired by what Pereda, long ago 
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called el sabor de la tierruca: the flavor of the old home 
land. In fact, often such a topic is made the chief axis 
around which the entire action revolves, though in most 
cases and in the best instances there is nothing parochial 
or provincial in the general tone and the prevailing 
nuances of local color. The glorifying hymn to Galicia 
or to Asturias is tacitly considered by its author as simply 
one of the leit-motifs in the ensemble entoned in praise of 
old Spain. Exceptions will be found in Catalonian wri- 
ters, but they are originated by political reasons and have 
no bearing on the argument. 

In many other novels the local color with the fine patri- 
otic touch also is spread throughout the plot as a sort of 
secondary issue and what was a solitary example of style 
in old Pereda’s time, so much so as to make its novels 
characteristic, is today, if not the general rule, at least a 
very common one. 

The love of the homeland, the place one was born in, 
with its narrower limits and more intimate touches is ex- 
empt from the at times too overbearing and blatant blasts 
of patriotery—if leave may be taken to coin a word from 
the Spanish which means something altogether different 
from patriotism—and is a very creditable feeling in man- 
kind. : 

Another and a higher form of local color is found in 
those writers whose love for their own petit coin de la 
creation does not prevent their identification with other 
lovable and typical parts of their country and—love being 
the whole secret to their knack—their depicting them 
with such fidelity and vividness as to endow them with 
more charm and attractiveness than they really possess. 

A splendid example of the above out of very many is 
Concha Espina. A wonderfully clever woman with a 
decidedly feminine daintiness of brush and the keenest 
powers of observation, nimble in thought yet reposed in 
her manner, she places her interesting and truly human 
plots now in the mountain fastness of Covadonga or in 
front of the awe inspiring Cantabrian sea or yet among 
the quaint Maragatos, far away in the midst of the almost 
inaccessible valleys of the old kingdom of Leon. 

She is, as was stated, but one out of many. Nicasio 
Pajares has written a book prompted by his love for his 
picturesque Galicia, but driven by an impassioned resent- 
ment against the abuses which in Latin America are pro- 
verbially, rather than in actual life, heaped on the poor 
gallego’s head. “ El Conquistador de los Tropicos” is 
in fact a very clever caricature in which its author makes 
a brilliant display of genuine erudition, though giving vent 
to only too legitimate indignation and availing himself of 
all the resources allowed by the satirical form. His vein 
is not at all humorous in spite of the fine chance offered 
him to adopt a dispassionate attitude. Still the undoubted 
success the book has had with the general public proves 
that even such a form of provincialism is at present wel- 
come in old Spain. 

Another trait tending to confirm the contention held 
in a former paragraph is the genuine and sincere interest 
in life for life’s own sake—a sort of reaction against 
art pour l'art tendency which emptied so many inkstands 
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some years ago—which is felt at present by Spanish writ- 
ers of fiction. That an interest of that kind denotes ele- 
vation of thought and refinement of feeling is almost self- 
evident, for only from a true conception of life’s real im- 
port can such an interest be derived. 

Moreover even those writers who descend in recent 
works to the lower, depths, seemingly to pluck the lily from 
the miry pond or to extract the pearl from the pelasgian 
abysses, apparently endeavor—and this is an assertion 
again made in general terms—to cleanse their work from 
all perilous stuff. A novel by Julio Romano blaringly 
entitled: “Canalla!” is a case in point. It describes 
life in the Madrid slums, but reminds one of the artistry 
Barbey d’Aurevilly displayed in treating the dangerous 
subjects which his peculiar bent of mind drove him to 
choose. The types drawn by this young author—sign of 
his clear and concise style—are wonderfully true to life: 
men and women of flesh and bone are they all, and neither 
in the development of the characters nor all along the un- 
folding of the action is there the least concession made to 
cheap sensationalism nor does the faintest tinge of yellow 
mar the harmonious coloring of the whole. 

A very large number of works of an historical, artistic 
and archeological character are being published by the most 
important firms at present in Spain and in proportions 
never dreamed-of a comparatively short time ago. Though 
a considerable amount of this production is destined for 
Latin American countries yet Spanish readers are con 
stantly increasing. The publishing of most foreign novels 
worth translating, editions reaching figures unparalleled 
heretofore, is another sign of the present current of liter- 
ary tastes in Spain. 

Last but not least is to be considered the revival in the 
sale of novels either on religious subjects or in which 
religion is made a powerful and on many occasions the 
primary and deciding factor. Most famous of all these 
is “ La Casa de la Troya,” by Perez Lugin. According to 
the best publishing firms, works by Father Coloma, S.]J., 
Amos de Escalante, Pin y Soler and others have been un- 
precedented in numbers of late, while authors such as 
Eugenio d’Ors and Armando Palacio Valdes whose tra- 
ditionally Catholic tenets permeate all of their books 
are becoming daily more popular. 

Even in those novels written by’ frank unbelievers one 
does not meet the complacent and self-satisfied statements 
which were found interspersed in a certain kind of novel ; 
whether or not they fitted in with the test mattered but 
little as long as holy things were severely buffeted. 


“LIKE A THIEF” 


I know not whether they have believed 
That Christ spoke prophecy 

The time that He foretold how death 
Would come to you and me, 


Or whether it’s just experience 
In trade, and nothing more— 
That every undertaker sets 
A night-bell on his door. 
Tuomas Butter. 








REVIEWS 


_ Essays on Nationalism. By Cariton J. H. Hayes. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

Pagan and Christian philosophers are agreed that patriotism 
is a noble virtue. In modern times side by side with the love of 
country there has developed the world over, a proud and boast- 
ful habit of mind about one‘s own nation accompanied by a super- 
cilious and hostile attitude towards other nations. For Professor 
Hayes this exaggerated love of country is nationalism. His es- 
says deal with its origin, propagation and baneful effects. To 
assert that nationalism has become a religion with its definite 
dogmas, its ritual, its pontiffs and priests, is no exaggeration. With 
the political processes by which modern nationalism has been 
brought about, except as they afford a background for his thesis, 
Professor Hayes is not concerned. What he does emphasize is 
the evil fruitage of the contemporary popular belief that one’s own 
national state has such intrinsic worth as to require one to be 
loyal to it even to paying it supreme religious worship. This 
fruitage is sevenfold: the spirit of exclusiveness and narrowness ; 
an over-emphasis on national uniformity; an unhealthy docility 
in the masses to whatever Governments ordain; a focussing of 
popular attention on preparedness for war; and, more specifically, 
the abuses of intolerance, militarism and international strife. 
These last three evils are especially stressed for if they be not 
mitigated nationalism will prove an unqualified calamity for fu- 
ture generations. That they can be counteracted Professor Hayes 
does not doubt. He is optimist enough to find certain forces al- 
ready making for a world citizenship which is to be the antidote 
to the poison of nationalism. The new internationalism, while 
presupposing a prime loyalty of the individual to his national state, 
will be tempered with an honest and reasoned respect for all other 
nationalities. As nationalism now shows itself it is a form of 
mania, a sort of extended egotism with easily recognizible symp- 
toms of selfishness, intolerance and jingoism—a curse. When it 
becomes synonymous with the purest patriotism it will prove an 
unique blessing to the world. The essays should have a wide 
reading. Plenty of illustrative facts amply sustain the author’s 
propositions. The whole thesis is logically elaborated. It evi- 
dences too, the deftness of the skilled and critical historian com- 
bined with clarity of expression and felicity of diction. Defini- 
tions are clear cut; transitions are facile and natural, and excel- 
lent summaries at the end of important conclusions make the ar- 
guments easy to follow and recall. An index would have enhanced 
the value of the volume. One regrets the dangerous statement 
in the chapter dealing with nationalism as a religion, “ Christian- 
ity was a syncretic religion, as had been Graeco-Roman Paga- 
nism before it.” It savors in expression, of one of the condemned 
holdings of Modernism. W. I. L. 


New 


History of England. By Gerorce Macautay TREVELYAN. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $4.25. 

It is not necessary to read very many pages of this compact 
history of England before discovering evidences of that mental 
bias of Mr. Trevelyan which completely discredits his volume. 
Even before it is necessary, in the course of history, to speak of 
the Catholic Church, this defender of an historical tradition that 
has long been discredited cannot restrain his ardor to propagate 
silly and false concepts against the Church. As the work advances 
through the succeeding periods of England’s national life, this 
peculiar, unhistorical mentality increases. Specifically, Mr. Tre- 
velyan is hostile to practically every Catholic influence on England 
and to everything Catholic in England, and that from the earliest 
days. When he is forced to praise, it is done in a niggardly 
manner and with reservations. Now the Catholic historian of 
England, basing his conclusions on facts, recognizes that the 
Church was not always prudent or right in its conduct of affairs. 
But in this age of historical enlightenment, it is beyond belief 
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that an historian would have the temerity to try to prove the 
Church predominantly in the wrong. This is precisely what Mr. 
Trevelyan attempts. Since his data are often false, his conclu- 
sions must be the same. This is applicable to the narrative of the 
English Church in the time of Augustine and of the Irish Church 
of Patrick, to the short accounts of the Cistercian, Franciscan 
and Dominican as well as of all clerical activities in pre-Reform- 
ation England, to that of Magna Charta, and most especially to the 
fantastic survey of the Reformation in England. In his basic theses 
of the philosophy of English history, Mr. Trevelyan is in conflict 
with the Catholic view. S. L. R. 


Fathers of the Revolution. By Puiu Guepatta. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

George III, Louis XVI, Lord North, the Earl of Chatham, 
Burke,* Burgoyne, Cornwallis, Washington, Franklin, Samuel 
Adams and LaFayette are the subjects of Mr. Guedalla’s bio- 
graphical sketches. They are a strange company to be charged 
with the paternity of the United States. Without some knowledge 
of these men and their times much of what this biographer has 
to say will be lost. He has a mastery of the historic background 
and he supposes the same in his reader. His treatment of these 
so called great men of history is very incisive. For no matter what 
the common estimate of their greatness may be he never loses 
sight of the fact that they are men. Without going in for the 
rather easy way of destroying historical fancies and leaving his 
reader with nothing of the ideal, he destroys myth to build up 
fact. He stresses conditions, circumstances and accidents that 
have influenced each historical epoch. How much has beer due 
to these factors and how much to the ability of the man that is 
supposed to have influenced his time? It is a large question. 
And Mr. Guedalla is fearless in attempting to answer it in brief 
sketches such as are contained in this book. Even if there is 
much of personal opinion there is also historical fact in Mr. 
Guedalla’s writings. As a dramatic biographer, he is the master 
craftsman. ey so 


Florida. By KennetH L. Roperts. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 

This volume is a veritable stabilizer. Those whom passion for 
real estate speculation tends to sweep off their feet, or whom a 
freezing skepticism stiffens against all reports that any good what- 
ever can come out of Florida, will experience, upon reading Mr. 
Roberts’ book, a gradual cooling off or a gradual thawing out 
or the dawn of a clearer vision, according to their individual 
needs. Mr. Roberts’ attitude toward Florida is not that of a 
hardened Northerner; neither does it break out in unrestrained 
Florida ballyhooing. It is rather that of the equitably balanced 
optimist. He holds that Florida has its good features and some 
that are not so good, has possibilities and undeniable actualities, 
actualities that are reckoned in millions of dollars. Moreover, its 
possibilities can be transformed into awe-inspiring actualities if 
the same combination, namely brains, capital and work, which pro- 
duced present actualities be turned loose upon present possibilities. 
It seems that the same business principles obtain in Florida as 
elsewhere. Her phenomenal development has been due to a phe- 
nomenal expenditure of money, labor and grey matter. All this 
may sound quite serious, indeed it is a serious matter as no doubt 
some have experienced to their sorrow. However, Mr. Rob- 
erts’ manner is humorous throughout, a stupendous financial under- 
taking is treated in a light vein, originality and bluntness of ex- 
pression—to the sacrifice now and then of the Queen’s English— 
starts out from every page, satire abounds, sometimes gentle like 
that of Horace, sometimes as devastating as a blast from Juvenal. 

. 3, &. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For the Amateur Stage——From the complete theatrical view- 
point, a splendid collection has been made in “One Act Plays 
for Stage and Study,” Second Series (New York: Samuel 
French). Most of these selections are fine drama practicable for 
ordinary amateurs and calculated to win a hearty response from 
an average audience. Authors like Lady Gregory, Henry Arthur 
Jones, Ferenc Molnar, André de Lourde are here represented and 
some of the plays have been professional successes. It is an ex- 
cellent book for aspiring authors, actors, directors and even stage 
managers. Little theaters and ambitious amateur organizations 
will find it a fertile source of material for their work. Walter 
Prichard Eaton in his enlightening preface to the book gives this 
significant advice: “ What I would like to preach to all amateurs 
in doubt about the choice of a play is confidence, confidence in 
your powers, confidence still more in the power of fine drama.” This 
book will help them carry out his advice—-Among the numerous 
other librettos of plays issued recently by French are “ Evan- 
geline,” a series of tableaux arranged by Thomas W. Broadhurst, 
“ Easy Dawson,” a three-act comedy by Edward E. Kidder, “ Hello 
Bill,” by Willie M. Goodhue, and “The Hidden Guest,” by 
Marion Short and Pauline Phelps. 





Looking Toward the School Year.—Pupils in the grade 
schools will find the story of our country told interestingly and, 
for their purposes, adequately, in “Pioneers and Patriots of 
America” (Sadlier), by Rev. Philip J. Furlong. What is more 
it is told Catholically, not only in the sense that due credit is 
given our pioneer co-religionists for their contributions to the 
history of the United States but our own peculiar charming turns 
of expression, which so many, even among text-writers for paro- 
chial school pupils, seem studiously to avoid, are continually em- 
ployed. 

Combining the catechical form and the more modern exposi- 
tory method of teaching religion, Rev. Francis Cassilly, S.J., has 
written “Religion: Doctrine and Practice” (Loyola University 
Press). It should prove a popular text in our Catholic high 
schools. Following the lead of the great catechetical teachers who 
strove to make their disciples doers as well as hearers of the 
word, the lessons constantly apply what is explained to life and 
conduct. The book is progressive both in content and treatment, 
beginning, after an introduction on the Christian ideal, with the 
commandments and then working toward the explanation of more 
difficult doctrinal topics. 

George William Hunter offers a course of biology for sec- 
ondary schools in “ New Civic Biology” (American Book Com- 
pany). It aims, particularly through the presentment of problems, 


‘toward better health and citizenship building. As the Foreword ad- 


monishes in a course in biology the difficulty comes not so much 
in knowing what to teach as in knowing what not to teach. Here, 
and as regards the method of presentation the teacher’s equipment 
and prudence play no small part. 





Catholic Apologetics—The busy pen of the distinguished 
Benedictine, D. I. Lanslots, has completed another very readable 
and informational volume that should be popular with and useful 
for our Catholic laity. Contemporary scientific and critical scholars 
have been placing a deal of stress on the beginnings of Christi- 
anity, for the most part in an unfriendly spirit. “ The Primitive 
Church” (Herder. $2.25), avoiding the errors of modern Ration- 
alists tells the story of the Church of Apostolic times as it was. 
It covers such fundamental topics as the organization of the nas- 
cent Church, its first missionary efforts, the earlier councils and 
heresies and persecutions, and the important Pauline journeys. 
Difficulties are anticipated, presented clearly and fairly, and usually 
well and happily refuted. Undoubtedly priests who read the book 
will find it a helpful manual to pass on to their parishioners and 
to prospective converts. It should also serve many as a handy 
complementary volume for Scripture reading. 
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Since 1921 the Summer School of Catholic Studies held at 
Cambridge has been accustomed at the end of the season to 
make the studies available to all English-speaking Catholics 
through the publications of the papers read during its sessions. 
In July, 1925, these all centered about the Person of Christ, the 
sixteenth centenary of the Council of Nicea making that a most 
opportune topic. The Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., has edited these eleven 
scholarly papers under the title “The Incarnation” (Herder. 
$2.25). These essays are contributed by such prominent clergy- 
men, among others, as Fathers Arendzen, Pope, Knox, Martin- 
dale, and de la Taille. The Rev. Patrick Boylan of Maynooth 
inaugurates the symposium with a discussion of the Messianic ex- 
pectation in the Old Testament. This is followed by papers on 
the preparation of Jewry and of the Gentiles and a study of the 
teachings of the gospels, the councils and the schoolmen on the 
great mystery of the God-Man. Father Knox in his usual illu- 
minating and popular style examines the “kinetic” theories and 
Dr. Downey of the Catholic Missionary Society concludes the 
symposium with a paper on “ Rationalist Criticism.” While in 
general all of the writers have an eye in their composition to the 
needs of Catholics in England this does not minimize their value 
for Catholics in America who will find between the pages of 
“The Incarnation” a clear and definite exposition of Catholic 
dogma regarding this fundamental mystery. 


Stories for the Younger Gentry.—The best Catholic boys’ 
book of the year is “ Mangled Hands” (Benziger. $1.25), by 
the Rev. Neil Boyton, S.J. In a thrilling story of adventure and 
heroism the true history of the American Martyrs is told in the 
words of an Indian boy of twelve who is represented as following 
Father Jogues to death. There are battles, ambushes, journeys, 
captures and escapes thrilling enough to satisfy the most adven- 
turous young reader. But more than that, there is placed before 
him a high ideal of courage and manly holiness which raises the 
story high above the level of the ordinary boy’s book. Those who 
are already familiar with “Cobra Island,” ‘“* Whoopee!” and the 
author’s other writings will need no other recommendation for 
this new volume than Father Boyton’s name. 


In “ Taggy and Waggy” (Dorrance. $2.00), George L. Hart 
tells the story of Skipper cabinhold. Taggy is a pickaninny, so 
called because he came tagging along the last of “fif’een chil- 
luns who had done broked inter Mammy Patsy’s cabin.” Waggy 
is Taggy’s pet, a puppininny whose tail is in more or less per- 
petual motion. The household cares of Patsy, boisterous disclipi- 
narian with a heart of gold, the adventures of Taggy and Waggy, 
the watermelon patch, the negro revival, the circus, school days, 
the round of daily life with its humorous side and its little an- 
noyances, aH these are entertainingly told in this delightful vol- 
ume. Primarily a children’s book, “ Taggy and Waggy” offers, 
nevertheless, observations that grown folk will find quite intimately 
personal. 

The young miss of today, she who is fragrant of “sweet six- 
teen,” perhaps a little less, perhaps a little more can hardly be 
so sophisticated as not to enjoy Dorothea Castelhun’s “ Penelope 
in California” (Page. $2.00), nor so disagreeably modern as to 
term it disparagingly “mid-Victorian.” There is a youthfulness, 
a buoyancy, a freshness about it that is as winning as the young 
people themselves. An amusing plot with a quite serious climax 
is spun in the search for the “moonstone mermaid,” though one 
of the features, an aeroplane trip, is somewhat de trop. 


Katharine Adams in “ Toto and the Gift” (Macmillan. $2.00), 
portrays the noble character of a French peasant girl who, gifted 
with exceptional histrionic talent, comes to America to study. 
Her lofty purpose is to restore her war-wrecked home in Rheims. 
Her disappointments, successes and the discovery of her real 
identity make the story. The author’s handling of her subject is, 
at times, not convincing. Coincidences are flashed upon a reader 
when he is not sufficiently prepared to believe them. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


A Catholic Daily: Can Somebody Do Something About It? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Somewhere sometime I read an item to the effect that the 
United Protestant Churches, I think that is the title, are going to 
publish a clean, Christian daily newspaper in some of our large 
cities, a newspaper that young people may read without danger of 
having their minds filled with a lot of unprofitable knowledge 
or contaminated by impurity. If such a paper is published do 
you think that it will be received by many Catholic subscribers, 
or will these continue to adhere to the press as we now have it? 

Every Catholic to whom I have spoken about a Catholic news- 
paper thought the idea utopian or far-fetched, even though I 
contended not for an exclusively religious paper that gave only 
church news, but a paper that supplied all the news fit to print, 
from which marital troubles and the like should be excluded or 
condensed to necessary information, such as civil and financial 
rights and obligations, and whose editorials would have a back- 
ground of Catholic philosophy and Catholic viewpoint. 

The following is pertinent: page 380 of the August number of 
the Farmer's Wife (Webb Pub. Co.), St. Paul, Minn., carries this 
editorial : 

Wrote a farm woman in a letter to this magazine not long 
since: “I am so glad the Farmer’s Wife prints only clean 
fiction.” That is the only kind of fiction for which we have 
any use, but even if such were not the case—if we printed 
fiction that was not clean and decent, our farm women read- 
ers would drops us like a hot cake. Such is the power that is 
in the hands of the farm women of today. Their consensus of 
opinion compels consideration. The magazine has over 800,- 
000 monthly issues and next month, this, your favorite maga- 
zine, will appear in its new dress of very much better paper. 
The Farmer’s Wife grows and grows—hence its new dress in 
September—you have yourselves to thank. 

I have not read the daily paper for twenty-five years, excepting 
a casual glance about once a month. All that I know of world 
doings I obtain from the summary of AMEerIca and occasionally 
from the Catholic News. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Frep V. KircHNER. 


Is Wealth Capital, Labor a Commodity? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your issue of August 7, 1926, is at hand. I have read very 
carefully the letter written by one of your learned readers, Mr. 
S. Benj. Daublin, in which he was good enough to comment upon 
my paper entitled “ Fixing Wages” appearing in your issue of 
July 17, 1926. 

In my paper I stated that “We include in our definition of 
capitalist a person who contributes to industry either cash or 
property.” Mr. Daublin contends that a better definition of a 
capitalist would be as follows: “A capitalist is a person who 
contributes to industry either cash or property for the main pur- 
pose of making more money than he has put into the given en- 
terprise.” (Italics are Mr. Daublin’s.) 

I cannot See how the motive or state of mind of the person 
contributing the use of his cash or property to industry can de- 
termine whether or not he is a capitalist. Indeed, the very fact 
that he possesses cash or property makes him a capitalist. A per- 
son who owns an idle coal mine is just as much a capitalist as a 
person who owns a coal mine in active operation. A laborer who 
saves money out of his wages is a capitalist whether he keeps his 
savings in a bank or in a tin box at home or invests them in 
what our commercial age calls securities. 

A man who produces for himself more than he consumes is a 
capitalist. A farmer who raises enough food in one crop to 
support himself while raising another crop is a capitalist. There- 
fore, in my paper referred to above, I stated that a capitalist is a 
person who retains wealth in any form. 
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To give another illustration: Suppose a man goes to “ Wall 
Street” to raise a loan. Unless he finds someone who has re- 
tained sufficient funds, he does not get his loan. If he finds a 
person with available funds, surely that person is a capitalist both 
before and after the loan. The borrower’s difficulty is in making 
a proposition that will be so attractive that the capitalist will lend 
his capital to the borrower. 

Mr. Daublin makes one other comment about labor being 
a commodity. In my paper I stated that “As oft repeated and 
forgotten, labor is not a commodity. It is a natural duty imposed 
on man for his self-preservation. . . . Out of his labor he must 
provide for the ordinary necessities of life such as food, shelter, 
clothes, and for the usual course of human existence such as 
births, deaths, accidents, sickness and old age. He and his family 
must live as human beings should. If he does not receive suffi- 
cient to support himself and family in decency, then he must seek 
charity, or send his wife and children out to work.” 

Mr. Daublin commented as follows: “Concerning labor being 
a commodity: in a commodity-producing age such as ours, even 
labor (by which is meant the labor power of the producers) 
assumes the form of a commodity, although it does not possess 
all the attributes of the ordinary commodity.” 

Mr. Daublin does not say whether or not he believes such a 
condition of labor to be good or bad, right of wrong. Regardless 
of the age we live in or of the evolution of the commercial sys- 
tem, the truth remains that labor is not a commodity. Labor 
cannot be dissociated from the laborer, a human being. A 
commodity is an article of economic wealth. Political economy is 
a science treating of the production and distribution of wealth 
for the benefit of all humanity, and not for the “ purpose of mak- 
ing money” by the exploitation of the laborer. Incidentally, and 
with due respect to Mr. Daublin, his reference to laborers as 
“the producers” sounds somewhat socialistic. 

New York. Rosert E. SHorratt. 


Is the Motion Seconded? 


To the Editor of AmErRIca: 

The Celtic gentleman from Jersey City whose answer to my 
letter on “ Cyder, Rum and Good Beer” appeared in the August 
7 issue of America, has an argument which is extreme, to say 
the least, and decidedly misleading. If one follows his line of 
reasoning the Department of Justice must immediately arrest 
thousands of editors of newspapers, magazines and books pub- 
lished since 1920, confiscate every bit of printed matter suggesting 
beer (four per cent), rum, whiskey, “cyder” and the drinking 
thereof, jail every citizen who opens his’ mouth against the Eight- 
eenth Amendment (from other such amendments, Lord deliver 
us), and inspect the cellars of every one -who talks dry and drinks 
wet. I move you, sir, that Mr. Dolan be now appointed one of a 
committee of investigation to inspect all cellars in New Jersey. 

Lowell, Mass. G. F. O’Dwyver. 


The Gifted Grandchild of George Walton 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of your recent issues contained a fine essay on the educa- 
tion of the Signers of Jefferson’s masterpiece. I was particularly 
interested in what was said about George Walton. Another bit 
of Walton historiography may be of interest to your readers. 
Permit me to call attention to a gifted grandchild of George Wal- 
ton, Mme. Octavia Walton Le Vert, the author of “ Souvenirs of 
Travel” in two volumes which were once much read. I found 
the work in a second hand bookstore a couple of years ago and 
it struck me as wonderfully brilliant and interesting. The work 
is mostly an account of the author’s reception by various royalties 
and potentates of Europe. One of the best chapters describes 
her audience, a very long one, with Pius IX. Probably not one 
in a thousand of your readers knows of this writer and book. 

New York. Dents REARDON. 











